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* “Che Other Tiise Man” 


(Apologies to Henry Van Dyke) 


\ Noor of the chronicled three, for pity detained him 
} Not of the satisfied, he, for mercy constrained him, 
Not of the noted or famed, his jewels, his treasure, 
He spent for the suffering and shamed, e’en to the last measure 





His sapphire, because of a suffering slave, 
Was spent in Babylon; 
His ruby, a mother’s heart to save 
At Bethlehem had gone; 
At Jerusalem's gate, his luminous pearl 
Was spent with a prayerful breath 
To pluck an innocent, helpless girl 
From an agony worse than death 
His gifts for the King had flown; his spectral hope had gone 
His fading vision had not known the form of the Holy One. 
But his dying heart was stirred 
By the sight of his Rasen Lord, 
And the words his failing senses heard 
Was music of sweet accord 
“Peace to thy troubled mind, my son, give I to thee’ Yyf 
The jewels spent for thy needy kind came glorified \toy me. j 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 


ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 


direct, and living.” 


Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 


shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 























RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably beund in cloth. 
Fairy Primer $0.48 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 

The Cotton Tails in Toyland d Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles 

Fireside Stories 48 Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles 
Brownie Primer—Banta ° Indian Nature Myths—Cowles 

Busy Little Brownies- - Just Stories—Klinginsmith 

Children of Mother Goose—-Cowles d Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon 

Cotton Tail Primer—Smith d Little White Chief—Nida 

Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ° Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 

Fairy Babies é Great American Industries Series— 

Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith d Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 

Household Stories . Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith J Vol. ITI Manufactures—Rocheleau 

Three Little Cottontails—Smith P Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 

Two Little Indians—Maquire d Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
Among the Giants—Neher d 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith 

Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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A COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


ALLEN’S How AND WHERE WE LIVE 


For THE Tuirp Grape 
CATALOGUE PRICE $0.88 


THE Frye-Atwoop NEw GEOGRAPHIES 


Book ONeE—CATALOGUE PRICE $1.28 
Book Two—CatTaLoGveE PRICE $2.00 


ATWooD AND THOMAS TEACHING THE NEw GEOGRAPHY 


CATALOGUE PRICE £0.80 





GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Ill. 

















THE LENNES WORK, DRILL AND TEST 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades Two—Eight 








“JUST THE SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL NEEDED IN ARITHMETIC” 


—FEducators tell us—after the material has been in use for three successive years. 
And others write us: 
“The LENNES MATERIAL adds speed and accuracy to every grade.” 
“The LENNES MATERIAL gives interest and impetus to number work.” 
“The LENNES MATERIAL provides a definite record by which the 
progress of the student is indicated, his difficulties analyzed—and proper 
educational assistance rendered.” 


“The teachers as well as the pupils are delighted with this work.” 
Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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BRADLEY 


QUALITY BOOKS—EDUCATIONAL GAMES 
fo 
(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS) 


A few minutes perusal of your catalog will solve 
request. 


your Christmas problems We will send catalog upon 
Your dealer may carry some Bradley Books and Games, if not order direct from 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
DISTRIBUTORS OF BRADLEY MATERIAL 


922 Oak St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Get a Good 


Sree g 


Quincy, Ill. 2st. 1870 
America’s Greatest Commercial School 


Let us prepare you for a good posi- 
tion in business, civil service or com- 
mercial teaching. Now is the time to 
start. The demand for our graduates in- 
creases every day. Write for new 64 page 

handsomely i)lustrated year book. Write 

today—a good position awai 
D. L. Musselman, Pr: 
Lock Box 165, Quincy 


! Athletic’ 
Vp Suppiies * 
'f for Every Sport le . 
* Get Our Prices First: 


THE MOST INTERESTING STORE WW KANSAS Cry 


SchmdorS 


o8-i4 GR 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Regular Edition 
25 volumes. 
A few reasons why you should have THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 
The most frequently useful of all encyclopaedias 
—American Library Association. 

The perfect encyclopaedia.—Atlanta Constitution. 
The best encyclopaedia for home and school. 


Approved for Schools of Missouri 


Popular-Priced Edition 
13 double volumes. 


(Cut off and mail) 











| Mold, Sead & Consens 
oe Aha es of scholarship, ready 
ee a eae ak | 319 Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


reference and inclusiveness it has no 
—Publishers’ Weekly 
The Best.—Dept. of Education, New York. 
Any pupil who can use any encyclopaedia can use | Please send free booklet of Specimen pages 


—University of Missouri. 


the NEW INTERNATIONAL to greater ad- 
vantage. 

Build up your school library with a free book 
each month through the QUESTION BUREAU 
service. 

More sets in use in schools and libraries than of 
any other major reference work. Approved Street 
everywhere. | 7 

Immediate delivery by prepaid express. Easy 
payments over one or two years with no interest 
charges. 

Write for full particulars or mail coupon. 


and full information about the New Interna- 
| tional Encyclopaedia. (S&C-12-26) 


| For Home For School 
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THE NEW SOCIAL CIVICS 


D. E, PHILLIPS 


Head of Department of Psychology, University of Denver, 


JESSE H. NEWLON 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, formerly President 


of the National Education Association 


The New Social Civics of high schools sounds a fresh note 


in the teaching of civics. 


It helps the pupil to place himself 


as to his numerous socio-civic relations—physical, political, 


industrial, economic, moral, and religious. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-136) 


CHICAGO San Francisco 


536 So. Clark St. 




















For Character-Building 


THE 
ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President of the N. E. A. Department of 
Su perintendence 


BOOK I THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE 
Grade IV 
BOOK II HIGH AND FAR Grade V 
BOOK IIIT THE WONDERFUL TUNE Grade VI 
BOOK IV THE GREAT CONQUEST Grade VII 
BOOK V OUTWARD BOUND Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that “soul culture is 
the most important and most necessary phase of 
education, and that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest concern.” 

Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 
hood. Even the notes make delightful reading. 
Narrative, biography, description, nature studies, 
essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, and truly 
distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. Con- 
don, always under tho certainty, with Emerson, 
that “character is higher than intellect.” 


Mailing Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 














The Gregg Stenographic 
Course 


Use these books and eliminate 
unnecessary duplication 


List Pric« 
The Gregg Shorthand Manual $1.51 
Gregg Speed Studies 2 
The New Rational Typewriting 
Applied Business English & Correspondence . 
Secretarial Studies 


Effectively Correlated 

Effective though all these texts are i! 
themselves, they reach their full 100 p« 
cent efficiency only when the whole fiv: 
are used together. 

Each has been planned to correlat 
with the others. They dovetail perfect) 

Every Gregg textbook is written on th 
firing line. Every page is tested in a 
tual classrooms before it appears i! 
print. Every principle set forth has be« 
proved over and over again. 


Examine these books at our expense 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 
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A STRIKING INNOVATION 


Such is the treatment of arithmetic given by Dr. F. M. McMurry and C. B. 
Benson in the new series of arithmetic texts, 

SOCIAL ARITHMETICS. 

In these books arithmetic is not taught abstractly but concretely through problems 
growing out of the child’s environment and experiences. 

The pupil no longer studies arithmetic because at some time in some way he will 
need to know numbers but because he sees and realizes the need for numbers now in 
his everyday life. 

= : , ' 7 7 

The treatment of number in relation to greater problems, social, economic, 
governmental, etc., affords a much needed enrichment. 


Book One—For third and fourth grades. 


Book Two—For fifth and sixth grades. 


Book Three—For seventh and eighth grades. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 

















HARDIN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Mexico, Mo. 


Certain Advantages Definitely Realized 
Send for your copy on the Hardin Campus. 


Exclusive enrollment. 200 limit. Small classes. 
Personal attention. 
of the LATEST 2. Christian ideals stressed along with sound 
scholarship, physical development and social 
training. 
Democratic campus life. Students from 19 
states. No distinction between rich and poor. 
LIBRARY BOOKS . Conservatory department unexcelled in the 
West. New $160,000 building in use Spring, 
1927. 
Fully accredited North Central Association of 
d Colleges and Secondary Schools. Transcripts 
an accepted face value in all leading Universities. 
229 semester hours acceptable for advanced 
standing University of Missouri, A.B. 


. Special departments in Art, Bible, Home Eco- 
School Supply Catalogue hy oy tS 
Speaking, Secretarial, Normal Training, Public 
School Music. 
Large Faculty of Christian men and women. 
One of few colleges where Sunday School and 


THE MIssourRI STORE Co. oe awards every year exceed total 


A safe campus life where Faculty and Students 
live and work together in the friendly pursuit 


Columbia Mo of constructive Christian education. 
’ . 
For catalog and full information write 


SECRETARY to the PRESIDENT 
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EXCELLENT 
LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


_Be sure to include these 
distinctive books in your 
next order for library 


books. 


In Fableland—Serl 

Stories of Our Holidays—Horsford 

Progressive Road to Silent Reading, 
Bk. 1V—Ettinger, Shimer & O’Regan 

Lest We Forget (World War Stories) 
—Thompson & Bigwood 

Physiology and Health, Book II—Conn- 
Holt 

Around the World, Book I Carroll 

Around the World, Book II—Carroll 

Around the World, Book II1I—Carroll 

Around the World, Book IV—Carroll 

My Cut-A-Picture Book—Sample 

Journeys in Distant Lands—Barrows- 
Parker 

United States and Canada—Barroms- 
Parker 

Health for Every Day—Bigelow & 
Broadhurst 

Blue Bird for Children—Maeterlinck 

Where Our History Was Made, Book 
1—F aris 

Where Our History Was Made, Book 
2—Faris 

The World and Its People, Modern 
Euupe 

Research for Teachers—Buckingham 

ORDER FROM 


E. M. Carter, 


Sec’y. Reapine Circe, 
Cotumsia, Mo. 
SILVER, BURDETT AND CO. 
221 E. 20th St. 

Chicago 


AND COMMUNITY 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


| Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judge 


if concur in highest praise of the work 


as their Authority 
The Presidents of «ll leading Universities 


= Colleges, and Normal Schools give their § 
@ hearty indorsement. 
& All States that have adopted a large diction- 


ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 


International. 
. The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 


Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 


= The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
& ington uses it as authority. 
ES Write for Helps in Teaching 
Be the Dictionary, FREE. ‘ 
fe G.&C.Merriam /” 
$ Company, fi 


Springfield, 
Mass. 

Get 

The Best! 


( UNIVERSITY TOURS 
to EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
a uP WITH COLLEGE CREDIT eel, | 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC | 


Managers of Unwersity J jours) | 


NO EAST 42™ ST Mew York Cy J 






































TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 


At least two years college traini: 


required. 
Free faery: 





. A. DEVLIN, Mer 
Rattles 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Novelties (Balloons, serpentine, noisemakers, et: 


List on request. Generous sample order postpaid 


for 30c. “How to Stage a School Carniv 
How to organize, manage and advertise a Sch 


Carnival; also 25 stunts for sideshows. Pus’ | 


paid 35c. 
Albert V. Jensen 


Box, 7, Highland Park Station 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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eep Rooted 
CThe preference of educators 


* TOHNSTON-NYSTROM™ Maps are the culmination of a century of progressive map 
publishing. That these maps should receive world-wide acclaim by the educational 
profession generally is, therefore, of the utmost significance 


TTT 
i 


The “Johnston-Nystrom” organization includes a corps of learned geographers, 
historians, biologists, editors and experienced teachers. Hence, new classroom needs 
are sensed quickly. Editorial correctness is reinforced with unusual beauty and visi- 
bility made possible by unstinted use of colors. Major recognition is accorded “John- 
ston-Nystrom” Maps in practically every school system throughout the country 


And because“ Johnston-Nystrom” Maps are a wise investment in everyday schoolroom 
satisfaction, they have become deep rooted — rhe preference of educators everywhere 


Send for catalog 2412 and copy of free booklet, “World Achievements” 


A.J. NysTRomM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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A Christmas Prayer 


UR FATHER, Father of all, Father of the Christ whose 
natal day we observe, we, who call ourselves teachers, come 
before Thee with thankful hearts that Thou hast given to us the 
honor of being workers for and with Thee in the task of serv- 
ing childhood. 
AT THIS Christmas time give us to know more fully the 
meaning of our work; help us to see that we are the serv- 
ants of all time—servants of the past, in bringing to the child 
that knowledge that is worthy of life, those ideals that have 
not yet been attained, those habits that have not yet been firm- 
ly established in the soul fiber of our being—servants of the 
present in exemplifying to childhood and to the world those 
characteristics of love, and mercy, and justice which the 
day needs—servants of the future in pledging to it the troth 
of the worthy past and the progress of a striving present. As 
the great Teacher, whose birthday we commemorate, loved 
children and desired that they be allowed to come unto him, 
so may we love and desire them. 
ELP US, Father, to forget the material rewards of teaching. 
> except as they may be made to contribute toward making 
us better teachers, and give us wisdom so to use those rewards. 
ASH FROM our hearts every ambition that does not lead 
to greater opportunity and inereased ability to work in 
Thy vineyard, that does not enable us to do our work so that 
boys and girls may be rightly instructed in mind, developed 
in body, and nurtured in soul according to Thy will. Give 
to us abundantly of the Great Teacher’s Spirit. 
IVE TO the taxpayers, dear Father, a sense of the values 
* that lie beyond the dollar. Help them to see that it is for 
life that dollars exist, and that all values, past, present, and 
future, are locked in the heart of childhood. Help them to 
see that education is a problem for the home, for the father 
and the mother, for the church and the Sunday School and that 
the Publie School is the Great Cooperative Enterprise into 
which all must enter for the good of each. 
E PRAY that Thou wilt endow with a goodly portion of 
wisdom the legislators that come up from the counties and 
the cities of Missouri, to make and repeal our laws. May the 
spirit of Christmas be in their hearts, the spirit that lays its 
choicest gifts at the feet of Childhood. May they remember 
the words of the Teacher who said of him who offends chil- 
dren, ‘‘It were better that a millstone be tied about his neck 
and that he be cast into the sea.’’ May they see that the great- 
est problems of the state are those that have to do with the 
education of boys and girls, and that by keeping faith with 
children they keep faith with all men in the past, and in the 
future. 
UT FATHER, we realize that the shorteomings of the par- 
ents of to-day, and of the Legislators of to-day, and of so- 
ciety now, are our own shortcomings. If they fail it is because 
we failed first. Only Thy love can restore us to a sense of 
our great duty; only Thy strength can furnish us with the 
power to do our task. Thy love and Thy strength, O Lord, 
bestow upon us! 


DPD Disiai Disi ai wisi aia i ai ais aia ata ia aia iwi wis aa Laat wie aaa Laie aia aaa aa ia aiak 
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fourth Annual Convention of the M. A. and the various State Organizations @ for ft 


"T fourth Annual Co of 1926, the Sixty- 8. T. A. has pointed the way. The N. 5, @ menta 
the St 


S. T. A., is now history, and we feel followed us in adopting the plan < 
that it will prove to be epochal in the representative assembly. We sometimes J po't © 
. development of education in feel that in certain particulars the N. £ @ ally b 
+ sc mg Missouri. It manifested an A. should have followed us more clos Stat 
interest, an understanding The Reading Circle as developed by as an 
and a courage regarding big educational M. 8. T. A. has also set an example publis 
problems that was both unusual and en- other states are following. But, we are MJ @PPTO 
couraging. The attendance and atten- also debtors to many of them. So th eut a 
tion was perhaps the best in the Associa- probably not much for us to get puted three | 
tion’s history. The addresses were out- up about on the whole. ers of 
standing in one regard at least—they HEN DID A REPORT of the Reso. °1 
pointed out definite conerete problems. WV lution Committee contain mor Ml 2’*™ 
Solutions as definite and as concrete were fiber than this one. This Com 
proposed and discussed. The Committee toe even had the courage to reassert slecti 
reports published in this issue represent }elief in the County Unit and to eall it = . 
in their totality an immense amount Of py name. Our livers appear to have lost pen 
careful thought and willing work. Every : some of the paleness that di ot ae 
teacher should read them. They are at Resolute veloped after the defeat oi work 1 
once a record and a program. They con- Resolutions. +his measure at the wild 
stitute a cause for pride and a challenge erendum election of 1922. We have 
to greater endeavors. by the fright we sustained at that « 
HE REPORT of the Building Com- tion; had we acted then as men shi 
mittee represents a prodigious labor act when they lose a battle for a right: 
on the part of the Committee mem- Cause, we would perhaps have less bat the aff: 
bers. This group, composed of Messrs. tlng ahead of us, but maybe the l 
Lamkin, Crocker, Whiteford and Miss has been necessary and for the final g 
‘ Ernst, has done much Anyway we should take up this work our Ne 
M. S. T. A. Leads) and much yet remains again determined to stay with it to aj Officers. 
Others. for it to do in deter- successful conclusion. ws 
The work for a Retirement Fund fo. Leiner 
Teachers also emerged from its nebulowfl \ tho. 
state through the work of its Committeef 4; al 
and in the resolutions adopted stands out ela hes 
as a definite specific objective towar Supt. J 
which we must immediately work. lx EB. r 
teachers of St. Louis and Kansas City phe] 
are entitled to much eredit for placing State T 
activities of the Association. Since Mis- this — the forefront. Because mg and ex 
: ; ; : sas financial ability and the organization off ¥,.:,. 
souri began a discussion of the proposition cc: sak atin Sk an ao 
. é “fa? 1ese great cities their schools will! bel », 
in 1924, the Pennsylvania Association has the first t a ae i “a aie he Ex 
‘chased an old building to use for head- TL. ne ee = cee, on. ae Neale ¢ 
oats a ono Ubcing to use for head- The sooner they point the way, the soou- 
The National Association has for sometime |r _CtMt sections of the state will full 
iets teneeeil fis te: otis Meal a a their example. So the Retirement I B ton, co 
deen housed In its own built ing in Wash- vision becomes the vital problem of every oie nr 
ington, but Missouri was the first of the teacher and person no matter where | ~ ir pt 
State Associations to definitely launch the  eated. Anna R 
project of providing for a permanent home Governor Baker’s program for finan 


f hear 


evieve 


mining the final plans and supervising the 
erection of the building. 

It should be a matter of some pride to 
the teachers of Missouri to realize that 
theirs is the first Teachers’ Association 
in the United States to provide for a 
new building, planned and built for the 
specific purpose of housing the business 


versity 
Spangle 


( 


indieate 
: Re 1: : : executin 
and will be the first of all in the United jing the public schools and the State Edu Miss Sp 
States, probably in the world, to build ational Institutions furnishes anothetll superint 
a new house for a similar purpose. How- definite mark for us to aim at. It is vital an outs 
ever, this is not the first time that the M. effecting the entire state in all its govern of edue 
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ital departments. The final program 
for furnishing a larger participation of 
the State, as a whole, in the financial sup- 
port of the schools will be supported loy- 
ally by the teachers of Missouri. 

State Superintendent Lee’s program 
is announced in his address, which is 
published in this issue, met with general 
approval and endorsement. It was clean 
ut and foresighted. It endorsed the 
three measures mentioned above and oth- 
ers of vital importance. While Mr. Lee 
was opposed in the race for State Super- 
ntendent by a man of outstanding quali- 
ties and unquestioned conscience and cour- 
age, We cannot but feel that Mr. Lee’s 
election at this time augurs well for the 
schools of the state. He seems possessed 
f but one determination and that is to 
work unremittingly and with a singleness 
f heart for the improvement of Education 
n his native state. 


HE NEW officers of the Association 
are of the kind who will put wise and 
unstinted effort into the direction of 
the affairs of the organization. Miss Gen- 
vieve Turk is an outstanding individual 


in teachers organization work. 
Her record in Kansas City is 
one of unremitting and unsel- 


Our New 
Officers. 


fish work and accomplishment. She 
brings to the presidency of the M. S. T. 
\. those qualities of aggressive leader- 
ship always needed, but especially de- 
manded at this time. The vice-presidents, 
Supt. John L. Bracken, of Clayton; Supt. 
E. B. Street of Independence, and Miss 
Ethel Hook of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College are by personality, 
ind experience excellently equipped for 
their offices. The two new members of 
the Exeeutive Committee Dean M. G. 
Neale of the School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Miss Kathryn 
Spangler, an elementary teacher of Clin- 
ton, continue the valuable qualities of 
their predecessors, Russell Sharp and Miss 
Anna Riddle. Dean Neale, as his position 
indieates, possesses in an unusual degree 
executive qualities of the highest type. 
Miss Spangler, for four years was county 
superintendent of Henry county and is 
in outstanding personality in any group 
f educators. 
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OT LONG AGO I read an article 
entitled ‘‘A Plea for Beautiful Rur- 
al Schools and Chureches’’. It was 


, . a reprint from the ** Mis 
“Bill” Hirth and ~ P ate pena sail tie 
Rural Schools. sourl arme! an 1ts 

author was William 


Hirth, Editor and publisher of that paper. 

Now this article pleased me more than 
I am ordinarily pleased by such state- 
ments. I have heard them for many 
years, over and over, again. They are 
perennially with us at teachers meetings, 
school board conventions, parent-teacher 
programs and wherever two or three have 
gathered together to talk about schools. 
As Mark Twain said of the weather, 
‘‘there has been a great deal said about 
it but so for very little been done 
about it.’’ And this is one thing that 
pleased me much with Hirth’s article, he 
proposed to do something about it. 

The article had been inspired by Mr. 
Hirth’s visit to the old community in Au- 
drain County where he had lived as a 
boy many years ago. He had visited the 
old schoolhouse where he had learned 
his A. B. C.’s, the house which had been 
his boyhood home, the church in whose 
yard lies the body of his ‘‘chum”’ broth- 
er. The schoolhouse, none the better for 
its fifty years of sun and wind and rain, 
the old home now desolate and desolated, 
the country chureh with its graveyard 
grown up in brush and briars are enough 
to fire the imagination and set working the 
thoughts of one who knew them when 
they were newer, and vital, living, loved 
and meaningful things in the community. 
How few people care! 

Mr. Hirth eares and this is the thing that 
pleased me most. Bill Hirth has done as 
much for the economie improvement of 
the farmer, to put it modestly, as any oth- 
er man in Missouri. He is a national fig 
ure in the promotion of real, honest-to- 
goodness farm organization. He has 
grown gray fighting for the farmers’ good, 
fighting those who pretend to be the 
farmers’ friends, those who actually think 
they are the farmers’ friends and even 
farmers themselves who have misunder 
stood—always fighting, working, speak 
ing, writing, organizing to the end that 
farmers might share in the prosperity of 
the country that is known to be the most 


has 
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prosperous spot on the globe. But he 
stops talking about cooperative contracts, 
farm relief measures, and congressional 
committees, to let us know that his heart 
is in the rural school problem and that his 
intelligence is there also. Note the ring 
of truth and prophetic vision in the fol- 
lowing quotation from this article: 
‘‘If some one should ask me for a 
recipe that will guarantee the militant 
independence and well being of agri- 
eulture for the next hundred years, I 
would say, ‘See to it that the boys and 
girls of the farm shall have placed at 
their disposal as good a public school 
as is available in the Nation’, and I will 
go further and say that had such a 
school been placed at the disposal of 
the farm boys and girls forty or fifty 
years ago, agriculture would not find 
itself in shackles at this hour—on the 
contrary it would be the overwhelming- 
ly dominant force in the Nation! There- 
fore let us look to our rural schools 
with a deeper solicitude than ever be- 
fore, for they must become the ram- 
parts of our future independence—an 
independence that must needs rely upon 
a broad knowledge of economic justice, 
as well as upon brawn and muscle’’. 
We may not always agree with Mr. 
Hirth’s positions and opinions—they are 
never of the namby-pamby, milksop vari- 
ety—but he is a seer with a real vision, a 
prophet with a burning message and a 
leader with a real program. 

Would that the country had more of his 
ilk! 


OUR PRESIDENT 


Miss Genevieve M. Turk, President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
is a Missouri product, born in Missouri, 
reared and edueated in Missouri. Her ac- 
tivities have all been in the service of her 
native state. 

Her college education was received at 
Warrensburg, Chicago University and 
Teachers College at Columbia, New York. 
She is also a graduate of the Kansas City 
School of Law. 

Her teaching experience includes high 
school work at Macon, elementary teach- 
ing and the principalship of elementary 
schools in Kansas City. She is now prin- 


Miss Genevieve Turk, 


President M. S. T. A. 


cipal of the Searritt School, one of tly 
largest in the Kansas City system. Sly 
is also a lecturer in the Women’s & 

of Law. 


She is prominent in elub and 
activities, being a director of the Citi 
League, Chairman of the Legislative ( 
mittee of the Federated Clubs a) 
member of the Kansas City Bar | 
ciation. She was an active member 
the City Charter Advisory Committee. 


Professionally she has been an eff 
and indefatiguable worker for her { 
teachers, among such services ma} 
mentioned the following: Chairm: 
the first drive for better salaries in 
sas City; Chairman of committee 
raising the assessed valuation of K 
City; Chairman of the Retirement | 


Committee whose plan was adopted of- 


ficially by Kansas City in 1924. 

She was supported for the presidency 
of the M.S. T. A. by all the educational 
organizations of Kansas City. 
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CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE 


N MISSOURI each year the school chil- 
dren have a large share in the sale of 
the tubereulosis Christmas seals. 

What becomes of 
the money? 

The funds are used 
in a National, State 
and local campaign 
of education for the 
eure and prevention 
of tubereulosis, and 
better health. That 
this campaign has 
proven effective is 
shown by the fact 

t the annual deathrate from tubereu- 
losis in the United States has been reduced 
from 200 per 100,000 population in 1904 
to 90 in 1925. 

What about Missouri? 

In this state the deathrate has been re- 
duced to 81.6 per 100,000 population. 

‘hristmas seal money in 1927 will be 
used in various ways. In organized coun- 
ies the money retained by local societies 

| be expended for nursing service, tu- 
bereulosis case-finding surveys, instrue- 
tion of patients and contacts in the homes, 





nutrition classes, open air schools, summer 
camps for undernourished children, school 
inspection and correction, health eduea- 
tion, literature, plays, pageants, songs, 
stories, pictures, ete. 

In the unorganized counties where the 
sale is generally conducted through the 
schools the State Association supplies the 
Modern Health Crusade material free. 
Since the opening of school 35.000 have 
enrolled in this practical health activity. 
Schools may win prizes of health material 
and equipment based on the amount of 
the sale. Already the State Association 
has mailed more than 6,000 health pamph- 
lets for the use of teacher and pupils since 
the first of October. All free. 

The State Association wants to do this 
big thing next year: Employ five trained 
public health nurses for field work. Di 
vide the counties of the State into five 
groups and assign a nurse to each group. 
The nurse will assist the teachers, school 
superintendents and the communities in 
organizing and demonstrating health 
work. 

To do all the things mentioned a big 
Christmas seal sale is needed in the State. 


SOME TIMELY CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


a proverb which applies in eduea- 

tion as well as in blacksmithing. 
Christmas is upon us and the uppermost 
ought in the minds of boys and girls 
meerns what will be given and received 
n that day. The that fails to 
‘apitalize this interest will be obliged to 
ull against the current and will lose one 
the best opportunities to raise the 
idard of appreciation and give art its 
rightful place by making its applications 
mtribute helpfully to a great present 


ed 


on WHILE the iron is hot’’ is 


school 


ach year sees an increase in the ex- 
nge of greeting cards and with this 

mes an added desire to give one’s greet- 

’ a personality not possible in even the 

st of commercial ecards. 

lhe use of block printed and hand let- 
d eards is inereasing steadily and 


many delightful products are coming from 
school art Well-exeeuted hand 
lettering has a charm quite out of pro- 
portion to its difficulty. Many guides are 
available for the early steps, after which 
practice makes perfect and pays a big 
dividend in satisfaction. Block printing 
also is easier than it looks and is most fas- 
cinating. Even beginners are able to eut 
blocks from linoleum which will print the 
main figures and dominating color. This 
simplifies the problem of duplication and 
with a few well placed strokes, the water- 
color brush will give the finishing touches 
and individuality to each eard. 

As a school enterprise interest in free- 
hand lettering is quite sure to carry over 
into greater pride in the appearance of 
notebooks and all written work. 

As another type of decoration, outline 
designs may be traced lightly with pencil 


classes. 
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and drawn in with India ink, after which 
a few spots of color may be added. 

For younger pupils stick prints offer 
surprising possibilities. A full range of 
shapes for stick printing with moist color 
pads may be purchased for a few cents. 

Cut paper may also be used for trees, 
eandle sticks, holly wreaths and other 
Christmas symbols. 
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The organization of the card, giving 
fine balance between message and decora- 
tion offers scope for design study for all 


classes of pupils. 

Any Missouri teacher needing speci! 
help, references, or suggestions in the \ 
of the above processes is cordially invite 
to apply to the writer. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PATRIOTISM. 


H. 8. 


HE PRESENT movement for physi- 
eal education grew out of the World 
War and the finds of the draft. One- 
third of our young men were found un- 
fit for military service. General Leonard 


Wood estimated that at least seventy-five 
per cent of these defects for which the 
men were rejected might have been over- 
come if these young people had had prop- 
er physical care during their school years. 
Physical defects are at least as many 
among the girls as among the boys. In 


systems without adequate attention to 
physical needs, they increase pretty reg- 
ularly from the first grade through the 
high school. Many of them are a direct 
result of the cramped postures, too long 
held, at school and flabby muscles due to 
lack of exercise. 

The modern army has a great variety 
of occupations. During the war there 
were thousands of men working on the 
roads in France, thousands working on 
the farms and thousands employed in the 
commissaries. There were ten men behind 
the line for every man in the line at all 
times. The army was carrying on con- 
tinuously nearly every occupation of civil 
life, yet great as was the need those men 
were rejected. The defects for which they 
were rejected from army service are not 
much less serious in other occupations 
than they were in the army. 

When the men who were accepted were 
brought into the training camps, it was 
found that most of them were in poor 
physical condition. They could not stand 
the strenuous life of the soldier. At 
least two-thirds of the training given them 
was physical training. Its purpose was 
to give stamina and endurance. 


Curtis 


At the close of the War we spent 
year in discussing universal military ser 
ice, such as most foreign countries 
quire. The officers were mostly in fa 
of a requirement of one or two years, | 
the ‘‘doughboys’’ would have none of i 
The sentiment of the country was unm 
tary. Our present state laws for physi 
education are the compromise which fir 
ly resulted. 

The country is interested that its young 
men should be in condition to serve 
time of need, but it is more interest 
that its people should be efficient 
happy. It is more interested in the he: 
and physical condition of the girls t! 
it is in the health and physical eonditi 
of the boys. It is more important t! 
our girls be fit for motherhood than t 
our boys be fit to fight. Seventy-eiv! 
out of every thousand babies born d 
the first year of their lives. If we e 
bring it about that all these thous 
babies should be nursed by healthy m 
ers, we could easily reduce this morta 
to thirty or forty per thousand. But mucel 
more important than the saving of the 
lives of the babies who die would be the 
gain in vitality to the ones that live. 

Our State ‘‘M’’ has another appe: 
loyalty. Every one who wears this lett 
must have overcome his physical defects 
and be fit to serve in whatever capac! 
life may eall. It is also a direet ap 
to loyalty to the state, such as the 


lege letter has always been to the college | 


and the army uniform to the country. 
The ‘‘M’’ stands for Missouri. 
fail to suggest loyalty to it. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
SUPT. OF WELFARE EFFECTIVE AS ATTEND.- 
ANCE OFFICER. 
Mrs. J. C. Turk 


7HEN THE Missouri Welfare Law 
was passed in 1921, Lawrence Coun- 

ty was one of the first counties in the 

State to appoint a County Superintendent 
Public Welfare. Since that time the 
ork has grown rapidly, until there is no 
mmunity in the county which has not 
een benefitted by the services of this of- 
seer. The suecess of the welfare work in 
‘his county is in a great measure due to 
ihe splendid spirit of cooperation which 
cists between the County Court, the Pros- 
cuting Attorney, the Cireuit Judge, the 
Deputy Health Officer, the County Super- 
utendent of Schools, and the Welfare Of- 
seer. All of these officials have shown a 
leep interest in the work and have been 
eady at all times to assist the Welfare 
(ficer when she called upon them for aid. 
Last year one hundred families applied 
for help; upon investigation seventy-five 
vere found in real need, and were furnish- 
i with groceries, clothing, ete. If you 
uld go with me upon one of these trips 
make an investigation, your heart would 

e deeply touched by the deplorable con- 
litions we would find. We would see 
family after family living in mere hovels 
vith no clothing, food, or fuel. Such con- 
litions as this however have their humor- 
us as well as their tragic side. If it were 
t for the funny things that happen, this 
kind of work would be unbearable. Not 
lng ago I was called down to the south- 
western corner of our county to make an 
nvestigation. I found a mother and 
iwht children at home. I tried to talk to 
the mother, but the children crowded 
round us attempting to attract my at- 
tention by waving their grade cards in the 
ir. until in order to quiet them I looked 
t their grades. However, when they at- 
tempted to talk to me I was unable to un- 
lerstand a word they said. I turned to 
the mother and remarked, ‘‘Why don’t 
the children talk plainer? I can’t under- 
stand a word they say.’’ She replied, 
They talk jist like ther’ pa. He’s a 
furriner.’ He’s not a citizen of the 
lnited States.’? ‘‘Not a citizen of the 
nited States?’’, I said. ‘‘Where was 
your husband born?” ‘‘Over thur in 


Panes County,” Such 
neg as this happen frequently, and 
enable us to smile in the midst of tragic 
surroundings, . 


was the response. 


Space will not allow me to tell you in de- 
tail all the work that a County Superin- 
tendent of Public Welfare has to do in one 
year. However, I will give a brief sum- 
mary of the work done in this county in 
the last twelve months. We distributed 
one hundred and fifty garments of second 
hand clothing to the children over the 
county, thereby making it possible for 
them to attend school regularly. Forty 
neglected children were looked after and 
eighteen were placed in good homes | One 
feeble-minded child was placed in the Mis- 
sourl State School at Marshall, and eight 
others were given special attention One 
crippled boy was placed in the Merey Hos- 
pital in Kansas City, and one such girl 
was taken care of at home. Three deaf 


and dumb children were sent to the State 


School for the Deaf and Dumb at Fulton 
l'wo blind children were sent to the State 
School for the Blind at St. Louis. This 
covers in a brief way the dependent people 
with whom we work. 

There is another problem with which 
the Welfare Officer has to deal and to me 
it is the saddest of them all. It 
problem of delinquency 
boys and girls. ; 


is the 
. among our 
here are three things 
we can blame in these eases, and they are 
in the order of their responsibility : the 
parents, the community, and least of all 
to blame the boy or girl. Sometimes we 
are able to make fine men and women of 
these boys and girls. Very often though 
they cannot stand the test and go down to 
defeat before our very eyes. In our coun- 
ty we have established the precedent of 
always giving the child another chance 
if it is at all advisable. The other chance is 
often enough, but sometimes due to bad 
environment and questionable associates 
the boy or girl is unable to make good 
We had such a ease last year. The par- 
ents were deaf and dumb, and seemed un- 
able to control their fifteen year old son. 
The boy agreed that if he were given an- 
other chanee he would do better. He 
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failed to make good with his promise and 
there was nothing to do but send him to 
the Boys’ Reformatory at Boonville. He 
is home now a different boy, and will de- 
velop into a worthwhile citizen. Last 
year we had nine boys sent to the reforma- 
tory, seven sentenced and paroled, and 
seventeen were looked after outside of 
court, so that they might not have that 
stigma upon them in future years. We had 
only ten delinquent girls and were able 
to take eare of them all out of juvenile 
court. 

The problem of delinquency is very 
closely related to that of school attend- 
ance, for we believe that by keeping our 
boys and girls in school regularly we keep 
them out of our juvenile courts. The en- 
forcement of our compulsory school law is 
our one great hope. It is the duty of the 
Welfare Officer to see that this law is en- 
forced. It seems strange that in this 
age when we realize the value of educa- 
tion, some parents have to be forced to 
send their children to school. Neverthe- 
less, we find some such parents in nearly 
every community. All children between 


the ages of seven and sixteen are expected 
to attend school regularly. We have nine- 
ty-six rural schools in our county, and 
last year eighty-five of these schools were 
visited personally by the Welfare Officer. 
One hundred and sixty parents were 


visited in regard to the irregular att: 
ance of their children, and written not 


were sent to two hundred and forty o1 
parents. The attendance of seven hund 


and twenty children was improved 
year due to this special work. But \ 
written notices and personal visits we \ 
compelled to summon five parents to c 
because of their failure to send their « 
dren to school. 

This is just a little glimpse of the 
that the Rural Welfare Officer has t: 
and does not take into consideration 
hundreds of consultations held, dea 
with the most frivolous to the most se! 
things in life; the numerous talks mad 
the various school districts and be 
different organizations; and the sey 
thousand miles travelled over all sort 
roads in all kinds of weather. In spit 
its hardships and disappointments t! 
is no work that gives such real jo) 
county welfare work. For what ea 
more wonderful than to help a young 
or girl to find his or her place in the ¢ 
munity; or to aid a father and mothe 
building up their shattered family | 
or to assist the afflicted individual 
come self-supporting, and above 
learn that the glory of life is: 

**To love, not to be loved: 
To give, not to get; 
To serve, not to be served.”’ 





HOW BIG IS YOUR TASK? 
Edgar Mendenhall 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
How big is your task? you inquire? 

It’s as big as the arched sky above you; 
Yea, it touches the studded vault’s fire. 


How big is your task? you repeat it? 
How big is your task? Still in doubt? 
It’s a torch in eternity’s pageant; 
’Twill blaze when heaven’s orbs are burnt 


out. 


How big is your task, O teacher? 
Once more before parting you seek? 
Pray the Sage of the sages to fathom; 
The reach of man’s mind is too weak. 


—Kansas State Teachrs College 


of Pittsburgh. 
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EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


NE GREAT PROBLEM in modern 
education is how to give the country 
child an opportunity equal to that of 
the eity child. A recent visit to the Speer 
School econvineed the writer that this dis- 
trict has gone a long way toward solv- 


his lunch. This may be formal discipline 
but it helps establish orderly habits and 
at the same time eliminates loss or mis- 
placement of articles, thereby saving both 
time and temper. A glass partition be- 
tween the principal’s room and the read- 
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We Wash for Lunch. 


e the problem. The school has only two 
teachers and is located in a tenant district 
n Pemiseot County, but it is so well or- 
ganized and does such a high type of 
ork that a description of it will doubt- 
less be suggestive to other rural schools. 


The Buildings 


The buildings are in an excellent state 

‘repair. They are simple frame strue- 
tures but meet every requirement of the 
‘tate Department as to color, lighting, 
eating, seating arrangements, ete. The 
tto of the school might well be ‘‘A 
ee for everything and everything in 
ts place.’”” Two movable frames with 
oks for drinking cups hang in the en- 

trance room and every child knows ex- 
ictly where to hang his eup. In the cloak 
rooms are strong hooks and every child 
ows exactly where to hang his wraps. 

lower part of the builtin cabinet in 

each, classroom is reserved for lunches and 
child knows exactly where to set 


a 


ing room insures good order in the latter. 
Open shelves are provided for the reading 
and reference books but the text books 
are kept in the builtin bookease at one 
end of the room. A janitor’s room built 
on one side of the coal house takes care of 
the movable stage, floor oil, soap, towels, 
toilet paper, crayon, lime (for the toi- 
lets), and other school supplies. The 
toilets are of the pit type, with drop lids, 
and are free from writings or 
drawings. 


obseene 


Equipment 


The equipment of this school will com- 
pare favorably with that of the best grade 
schools in towns. There is a sand table, 
a low table and chairs for the little folk, 
a long table and chairs for the library, up 
to date charts and maps, slate blackboards, 
standard heating systems, a globe, a Vic- 
trola, one large flag (donated by the 
community), and smaller flags for each 
classroom. In addition to the appropriate 
framed pictures, each room has one con- 
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spicuous picture ; that of the primary room 
being a framed beaverboard square upon 
which are tacked colored pictures of na- 
tive birds; while that of the upper room 
contains the pictures of boys from the dis- 
trict who answered their country’s call. 


if 





tice it. This is done largely through ex. 


tra-curricular activities. 


The school has had a 4-H Cotton Clil 


for a number of years. This vear the elu) 


consists of nine members and will s¢ 
two representatives to the Tri-State F 





War on Weeds is a War that Pays. 


This school also has a supply of simple 
tools that are frequently needed, an ax, 
hoe, saw, hammer, wire pliers, serew driv- 
er, awl, scissors, needles and thread. But 
of all the equipment that of the play- 
ground is the most used. A playground 
adjustment schedule provides something 
for every child during every free period 
of the day. There is a football, a basket 
ball, three sets of indoor baseballs and 
bats, volley balls and net, tennis rackets 
and balls, plow line ropes of which the 
little boys never seem to tire, two sets 
of horse shoes, and soft rubber balls for 
rainy days. The above material has been 
purehased by the children themselves 
through their Thrift Club and naturally 
they are interested in taking care of it. 
A turning bar, ring swings, rope for elimb- 
ing, and see-saws have been donated and 
erected by patrons. 
Organizations 

Mrs. Boone the principal of the school 
believes that one learns to do by doing. 
Though she follows the State Course of 
Study religiously as to teaching citizen- 
ship she goes father and provides an 
opportunity for the youngsters to prac- 


at Memphis, Tennessee, this fall. 
Barnhart, teacher of vocational agri 
ture at Caruthersville, assists with 1 


elub. In addition to the social advantay 
of the club it demonstrates better prac 


tices in raising and marketing cotton 
the community. 








Taking Dust Out of the House 
Keeps it Out of Our Lungs. 


A Thrift Club was organized three \ 
ago for the purpose of raising money ‘ 


t 


it} 


which to purchase playground equipmen! 
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Both personal and community thrift have 
been developed through this club. Un- 
doubtedly the stressing of personal thrift 
is very important in a community where 
the money all comes in at one time and 
too often goes out at the same time; there- 
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the summer months, the school sells pen- 
cils, it sells its garbage, occasionally the 


girls make candy and sell it. There are 
always one or two box suppers a year. 
The club has its own officers and its own 
bank account. <A record is kept of every 











We Bank Our Savings. 


fore every child is urged to deposit at 
least a part of his cotton-picking money 
in the bank. Last year an exhibit of these 
bank books took a prize at the State Fair. 
Community thrift has developed into a 
habit. Money is made in various ways 

the children do the janitor work during 


penny of money taken in or paid out. 
Once a month the secretary posts a finan- 
cial statement on the board and, inei- 
dentally this provides a very interesting 
arithmetic for the whole 
By and with the advice of the teachers 
the pupils have learned to spend their 


lesson school. 








We Save Things and Thus Save Money. 
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money to the best advantage. Since every 
pupil in school belongs to this elub sup- 
plies must be purchased that are adopted 
to the whole school or else they must be 
balanced. Here is another lesson in citi- 
zenship. In addition to providing play- 
ground equipment and keeping it up the 
club has purchased many other things for 
the school, among which are the globe, 
window guards, towel holder, pencil sharp- 
eners, and construction supplies. At the 
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The Balance Test for the State Letter. 
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beginning of the present year there was a 
balance in the treasury of $67.53. The 
elub is planning to buy a giant stride this 
year. 

A Junior Red Cross Club was organ- 
ized last year and was so popular that 
it was promptly reorganized again this 
year. The sole purpose of this club is 
service, every child in school belongs to 
it and is anxious for a task. Each child 
must perform his work without being re- 
minded of it else he will have to begin 
over again in order to earn his member- 
ship pin. Examples of the tasks assigned 
are: putting up the flag and taking it 
down, dusting the erasers, washing the 
boards, doing library work, pumping for 
the lines, taking care of the soap and 
towels, receiving the school company, 


bringing in the balls and bats, overseei 
the playgrounds—even the tiniest ¢! 
dren have something to do, as keep 
the domino ecards in place, keeping t 
chairs at their table straight, and ke 
ing the paper off the floor. 








We Are Proud of Our Play Equipment. 


A fourth organization which 
proved helpful in many ways is a 


Ye 5 


} 


portunity to attend. The programs 
simple; they consist of singing songs 
demonstration of the actual school wv 
of the preceding month by some of 
pupils as, a dramatization, a story, a 
port, or a reading; and a discussio1 
school conditions or problems by the t 
ers and patrons. Recognition is give! 
those who have performed some sp: 
service for the school or whose chil 
have come regularly; as a result the 
ents are interested in the school and 
in many ways. 
Practices of the School 

The following practices of this se 
seem commendable: The children 
their seats immediately upon arrivin: 
school but go out to play when the 





The meetings are held at night 
in order to give the fathers a better 0) 
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ell rings at 8:30. The two rooms come 
wgether for a brief assembly program 
ach morning; a committee of the upper 
om has charge of the exercises on Mon- 
s and Thursdays, the primary room on 
‘uesdays and Fridays, while Wednesdays 
given over to the various clubs. Just 
re noon each day the children line up 
are given a paper towel under one arm 

| some liquid soap on their fingers, they 
n skip out to the pump and wash their 


ands. The process takes less than four 





Mr. Turner Made Our Flower Boxes. 
minutes. Waste from the lunches is put 
in a garbage pail and sold for chicken 
feed. When the five-minute bell rings 
playing ceases and the children attend 
to their needs; they get their cups and 
form a line at the pump, first come first 
served. This eliminates pushing. Every 
‘hild salutes the flag as the lines pass in. 
Every boy removes his hat upon enter 
ne the building. 

Beginning with the fourth grade, the 
pupils use ink in their writing lessons. 
The ink is passed at the beginning of the 
writing period and taken up at its close. 
Every tear or ink spot in a textbook must 
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be paid for; any equipment that is dam- 
aged through carelessness must also be 
paid for. Textbooks, reference books, and 
library books are selected from those ree- 
ommended in the State Course of Study. 
Each year the school saves the best work 
from all the grades and exhibits it. This 
encourages the children to do neater, bet- 
ter work and at the same time stimulates 











Mr. Boone Gave Us Our Turning Bar. 


These exhibits have 


pride in the school. 
taken a number of prizes at the State and 
County Fairs. 


Work 


The extra-curricular work forms a 
background for the regular school work 
by making the general atmosphere of the 
school wholesome and attractive to the 
child. Perhaps the type of classroom 
work can be shown best through the re- 
sults of this work. Since 1919 twenty-six 
pupils have graduated from the eighth 
grade, and of these twenty-six graduates 
all but three have entered high school, 
three of these have gone on to college, 
others will follow as soon as they have 
finished high school. Perhaps this record 
may mean more if it is known that only 
one of the parents of these twenty-six 
graduates received an eighth grade edu- 
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cation, some of them are illiterate. (Ac- 
cording to the latest United States Cen- 
sus Report Pemiscot County leads the 
state in illiteracy). Three of the boys 
were eighteen when they finished the 
school; they had attended school irre- 
gularly, perhaps had dropped out, but 
on moving into this neighborhood became 
interested and so came on and completed 
the course. 

Outstanding Features of the School 

One outstanding feature of the school 
is the interest the parents take in it; the 
pride the children feel in it; and the re- 
sponsibility they assume in connection 
with it. The principle of spending money 
may well be classed as an outstanding 
feature especially when compared with 
method of spending it in the average rural 
school. The money is spent wisely and 
carefully but not niggardly; once a pur- 
chase is made it is taken care of whether 
it be a tool from a ten cent store or a new 
building. 

Another feature of the school of which 
the whole community is proud is the li- 
brary system. The library proper con- 
sists of 480 volumes of reference work 
and reading books, and 300 government 
bulletins conveniently filed for use; and 
in addition the school has its own mail 
box (donated by a patron) and gets fif- 
teen publications; and the school has had 
one or more Traveling Libraries from the 
Missouri Library Commission of Jeffer- 
son City each year for the last three years. 
The county papers and several farm pub- 
lications are donated by their respective 
publishers. A library adjustment sched- 
ule insures every child an opportunity to 
use the library and sees that he takes ad- 
rantage of it, even the beginners come in 
for a story to be read to them by an older 
pupil (ineidentally this does the older 
pupil as much good as it does the little 
fellows). The library is also used ex- 
tensively by former students of the school 
who have gone on to high school, by the 
parents of the children, and often by 
others living outside the district. More 
reading books are ordered for the lower 
grades than for the advanced grades be- 
cause the whole school enjoys reading 
books which are adopted to little folk. 
The library books are catalogued and 
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shelved on the Dewey Decimal system, 
All the children of the upper grades nse 
the ecard catalogues readily. The text. 
books are catalogued on the same prin. 
ciple as that used in the Southeast \is. 
souri State Teachers’ College. Loss of 
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We Wash Our Windows. 


either a textbook or a library book 
rare. Damaged books are earefu 
mended. 

To the writer, however, the most out- 
standing feature of the whole school sys- 
tem is the principal of the school lher- 
self. Mrs. Minnie Boone has been in the 
school a number of years. She lives in 
the community and works in it seven days 
out of the week. She is a graduate of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ (ol- 
lege and in addition has done more t)ian 
half of the work at the Missouri Univer- 
sity that is required for a Master’s De- 
gree. She is specializing in Rural Eduea- 
tion and is keenly interested in her work. 
A description of the school as she found 
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t will help illustrate what her work has 
meant to this district. 

The district was organized in 1914 and 
the schoolhouse erected the same year. 
Mrs. Boone entered the school the latter 
part of 1918 and up until that time there 
had been but one pupil to complete the 
eighth grade. The schoolhouse was then 
a one room building with three windows 
on each side, a door at each end, with a 
box stove in the center of the room 
(though the building has been remodeled 
traces of these defects still remain). 
Blocks with planks across them arranged 
around the room ¢ked out the insufficient 
seat space. The only available place in 
which the few books could be kept was 
the box in which they had been received. 
There was no equipment of any kind. The 
condition of the toilets was a disgrace. 
Evidently there is more thuth than poetry 
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in the old adage ‘‘As is the teacher so is 
the school.’’ But how much longer will 
it take the country folk to wake up to the 
fact that a teacher who isn’t qualified to 
teach under a capable superintendent 
should not be employed in a rural school 
where she does not have such supervision? 
Or that a teacher who has no interest in 
her work beyond putting in the hours re- 
quired by law and drawing her pay is just 
as undesirable regardless of her qualifica- 
tions The Speer school demonstrates that 
a rural teacher who is trained for her 
work, who is interested in her work, and 
who has strong personality will counter- 
under -vhich the 
‘Equalizing 


act the disadvantages 
child 


rural often labors. 


is usually sy- 


educational opportunities”’ 
‘‘equalizing the quality 


nonomous with 


of the teachers employed.”’ 


Miss Mary J. Brady. 


N THE MORNING of November 17th, 

Miss Mary J. Brady, Supervisor of 

Primary Education of St. Louis, while 
driving on her regular round of duties was 
stricken with an attack of the heart. With 
great presence of mind, she halted her car 
at the Marquette School and called for help. 
Physician and nurse were promptly sum- 
moned but their services were of no avail 
and so in the midst of life, death came to 
one of Missouri’s best loved teachers. 

For 51 years she had been a part of the 
St. Louis school system. For 29 of those 
years she had been Supervisor of Primary 
Education, being one of the first three Pri- 
mary Supervisors in the United States. In 
the three decades of her service she saw this 
field of endeavor develop from an experiment 
to a recognized essential in well organized 
school systems for which special training 
courses are now offered. 

Though half a century in active service, 
she was still an active leader in her special 
field. As one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Council of Primary Education and a 
member of its Executive Board, she contrib- 
uted much to the progress and influence of 
that organization. As joint author of the 
Dyer- Brady Readers she was instrumental in 
brir nging about a happy change in the selec- 
tion of reading matter and in the method of 
pee oy reading. She was a familiar figure 

both state and national professional gather- 
ings and was present at the recent meeting 
in Kansas City. Her passing will come as a 
shock and personal loss to friends through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. 

To the teaching force of St. Louis, her 
loss means even more than that implied in 


professional leadership. Hundreds of teach- 
ers in the St. Louis Public School system be- 
gan their work under Miss Brady’s guidance. 
These teachers know that their ultimate suc- 
cess was largely due to the help and inspira- 
tion that she gave at all times, to the per- 
sonal interest that she took in their work, 
and to the personal touch that was afforded 
them with a woman of remarkable ability and 
exceptional strength of character. These 
teachers mourn the loss not only of a fine 
leader, but of a warm personal friend. 

For a lor~ time Miss Brady had known the 
seriousness of her physical condition. Phy- 
sicians had prophesied possible years under 
careful habits but warned against shocks and 
excitement. Some months ago she suffered 
a shock which she bore bravely but close 
friends watched with increasing anxiety her 
steady loss of strength. Untiring in her de- 
votion to her work, forgetful of herself, she 
remained at her post a noble example of un- 
failing courage. Of her it can be truly said, 
“to know her was to love her.” 

The St. Louis Branch of the Council of 
Primary Education held a memorial service 
at Vandervoort’s Auditorium, on December 
4th, in loving appreciation of what Mary J. 
Brady has meant to the work and in the lives 
of the kindergarten and primary grade teach- 
ers of St. Louis. 

At a meeting of superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals of St. Louis, Satur- 
day November 20, expression was given to 
the feelings of high esteem and warm regard 
that were held for Miss Brady by her co- 
workers of many years. 


—Ella V. Dobbs. 
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SOCIALIZATION OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


(All rights reserved) 


by 


S. M. Barrett 


Author of: Geronimo’s Story of His Life; Practical Pedagogy; Hoistah, an 
Indian Girl; Maceo, an Indian Boy: Beaver, the Pawnee Indian; Shenkah, 
the Osage Indian. 


HERE IS IN the process of eduea- 
tion a definite tendency toward 
socialization. This tendency appears 
in at least four distinct lines as follows: 

(a) Socialization of the eurriculum— 

adding social science subjects to the 
course of study and the socializa- 
tion of the subjects already in the 
course. 

Socialization of discipline—chang- 
ing from autocratic to democratic 
government of the student body. 
Socialization of school properties— 
adding playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, school gardens, 
auditoriums ete., as well as com- 
munity uses of the school plants. 

(d) Socialization of instruction—the ae- 

centuating of inductive methods 
rather than expository methods. 

The wise school administration is the 
one with height enough and vision enough 
to survey the whole field of education and 
carefully evaluate each phenomenon. Such 
administration will invariably keep to the 
straight path of progress rather than be 
drawn to this fad or that ism, for fads 
and isms are only exaggerated movements, 
possibly in the right direction. 

The Socialization of the curriculum is a 
process of evolution beginning in our 
country immediately after the coloniza- 
tion period when the ‘‘Three R’s”’ consti- 
tuted the whole content of curriculum. 
The reading was in itself not much color- 
ed with social science but consisted large- 
ly of sacred literature and quotations from 
the sages. The school children read the 
one book only and never thought of sup- 
plementary reading. The movement 
changing the content of course of study in 
reading has been very much accentuated 
during the past century until at this time 
the reading course of study contains the 
formal steps or mechanies of reading with 
abundant culture and collateral material. 

The next of the ‘‘Three R’s,”’ writing, 
has undergone so many changes that it is 


hard to describe the process, but it is 
to say that many children have been e 
cised in three or four kinds of penmans 
However the necessity for written re 
tions has so multiplied the exercises 
writing and the removal of the anc 
seript copies have so contributed to 
dividualize in writing that standard 
tion became almost lost, but the intro: 
tory of helpful directions in stand 
tests now tends to equalize somewhat 
discrepancies in the styles of hand v 
ing of the various pupils. 

The last of the ‘‘Three R’s’”’ Arithm: 
which was purely expository and abst: 
in colonial days has gradually been 
cialized until recent sets of Arithme 
coming from the press are labell 
Socialized Arithmeties. To these fu 
mentals have been added—History, ‘| 
ernment, Geography, Nature Study, 
giene, Art, Music, Vocational subjects 
abundance, and the end is not yet. 
is difficult under the strain, and stres 
these conditions in which new cont 
strives to enter the curriculum to k 
proper emphasis on fundamentals yet 
is what school administration must d 

Socialization of discipline is more a) 
ent to all of the people and more gene! 
discussed than any other evolution 
haps in the school process. We | 
changed from the autocratic days w 
‘‘lickin and larnin’’ were always cou} 
to the present period when society ex 
iences astonishment at what older pe 
consider youths’ disrespect for co! 
tuted authority, but in reality this 
tude of youth is in the main only a 
tempt to express revolt against autoc: 
authority. This change in method of 
trol comes down from University 
College circles with organized stu 
government into the High School in 
ious forms, and also comes up from 
Kindergarten in socialized group ac 
ties so that all of the schools are 
meated with democratic governm 
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Vhen we shall reach the point at which 
nishment by the teacher and correc- 
by constituted authority shall cease 
will be perhaps in the millenium, at 
ist it will not be until adult society can 
jispense with police authority of any kind 
its organizations. But schools will 
x return to the autocratic govern- 
vent of the olden days. 


Socialization of school properties is a 
‘ocess coming from outside of the schools 
s well as from demands of the student 
diy. Some years ago in Gary, Indiana, 
superintendent Wirt, in a community of 
‘uliar social organizations, introduced 
highly socialized plan for schools known 
sthe Gary Plan. There have been many 
uwodifieations of this plan, but the original 
an has not been successful when tried 
nder other social surroundings. 
Society has been demanding wider use 
he school plant and the pupils have 
asking for what is known as extra- 
wricular activities. Some of the extra- 
wriculum activities have seemed to the 
mblie to almost dominate the process. 


This has been especially true in the case 


{ foot-ball, but there is a legitimate de- 
wand for these activities. 

Following the great world war there 
is been a strong demand for physical 
jucation, and schools have under pres- 
we from within (student bodies) and 
mder pressure from without (parent- 
acher clubs and various other organi- 
tions) been constrained to become re- 
rational and community centers. Some- 
nes this change has been made with 
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the full endorsement of the teachers but 
always with the approval of the commun 
itv. When teachers, pupils and adult so 
ciety have made cooperative efforts the 
socialization of the school properties has 
proven to be a benefit to the educational 


process. 


Socialization of instruction from the 
time when the masters expounded prin- 
ciples and the pupils committed rules and 
formulas which then seemed to have been 
considered more important than illustra- 
tion, the evolution of the process of edu- 
cation has been completely revised. To- 
day pupils are given outside work to do 
at home or in the library, they are given 
laboratory work in which to investigate 
in order to understand the laws of science. 
Moving pictures have been introduced 
into the school room as supplementary to 
social science study such as History and 
Geography. 

It may be that something is lost in this 
evolution. Certainly, under the new one 
pupils can progress more rapidly than the 
other and certainly the new methods of 
instruction are more conducive both to 
the acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of power of thinking. 

In the light of past and present tend- 
encies it seems safe to predict that the 
schools of the future will provide for 
greater individual freedom and greater 
opportunity for initiative and that eurri- 
culum, discipline, school properties and 
instruction will be still further differen- 
tiated to the end that schools will become 
more and more socialized. 





We should have a body of self-respecting 
achers and educators who will see to it that 
dir ideas and their experiences in educa- 
nal matters shall really count in the com- 
unity; and who, in order that these may 

will identify themselves with the in- 
tests of the community; who will conceive 
{themselves as citizens and as servants of 
¢ public, and not merely as hired employes 
fa certain body of men.—John Dewey. 


Happiness is essential to the success of the 
teacher and happiness is largely an attitude 
of mind. Think of the eager ch.ldren crowd- 
ing to you, think of what you mean to them 
in the days to come, think of all the fathers 
and mothers who are praying that you will be 
able to do your best for their children and you 
cannot help but go to your work this term 
with a song in your heart and hope in your 
soul.—Angelo Patri. 








I. Arthur F. Killick 


I make no attempt in this article to ar- 
range the writers according to import- 
ance. Mr. Killick is placed first that it 
may begin with a smile. For whoever 
meets the man is sure to smile before he 
turns away, and whoever meets the writ- 
er—as ‘‘Fatty Lewis—’’ will laugh, if he 
is human. Like all true humorists, Mr. 
Killick would like to be other things, and 
in fact he is a good many other things- 
He can write a.magazine article, for in- 
stance, about a town, such as ‘‘Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,’’ and though you think you 
do not care anything about Manhattan, 
and have no desire to go there, and have 
no relations living there, if you give Mr. 
Killick a chance and read his opening 
paragraph you are at once absorbed. If 
not in Manhattan, at any rate in Mr. Kil- 
lick. 

But after all, it is as ‘‘Fatty Lewis’ 
that he maintains his hold upon the pub- 
lic. About ten years ago, when the Mis- 
souri Writers Guild were guests of the 
‘*Neosho Ad. Club’’ the very boys on the 
streets knew ‘‘Fatty’’ at a glanee and 
hailed him without any interest in the 
rest of us. And only the other day a 
banker told me with pride that he had 
recognized ‘‘Fatty’’ in a St. Louis hotel 
lobby, though he had never seen him ex- 
cept in pictures. ‘‘I just caught one 
glimpse of the back of his neck,’’ he 
exulted. 

As ‘‘Fatty Lewis,’’ Mr. Killick makes 
his appeal by taking homely -little ex- 
periences of his own that are common to 
us all, and developing them in humorous 
vein, such as advertising for a lost dog, 
giving his wife a bank-account, ete. His 
stories have for years been a feature of 
the Sunday Kansas City STAR. Through 
the medium of the Ladies Home Journal, 
he founded and fostered a new idea, the 
‘Sunshine Bank.’’ He has to his eredit 
a volume of stories, adequately illustrated, 
‘*Fatty Lewis His Book.’’ He is a sue- 
eessful lecturer and an inimitable story- 
teller. He is now being syndicated 
throughout the country. As this is being 
written, Mr. and Mrs. Killick are living 
in Kansas City but I imagine their hearts 
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SOME MEMBERS O FTHE MISSOURI 
WRITERS GUILD. 


By J. Breckenridge Ellis 
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cation, is making a tour of the world with 
competent instructors. Mr. Killick was 
the fourth president of the Missouri Writ. For 
ers Guild. Missou 
and di 
II. Floyd C. Shoemaker ce wi 
If any one imagines it incongruous to terial 
link the names of the Secretary of the novelis 
State Historical Society with the creator §* dep 
of ‘‘Fatty Lewis,’’ it is because such a World, 
one has never seen these two men togethier peared 
Mr. Shoemaker is, indeed, of a naturally Js Won 
serious turn of mind, such as might beg: ] 
expected in an authoritative historian. lady”? 
But put a fishing rod in his hand and send earlier 
him adrift on a deep pool of White River, suild. 
and the cares of State lift from his brow.g@ent of 
However, he would rather catch some@field thi 
loeal fact of Missouri history, hitherto lost rs. 
sight of, than hook the gamest of thegmd at. 
Ozark fish. st in 
As editor of the State Historical Re-§e is | 
view, Mr. Shoemaker has done, and con-§™derta 
tinues to do, a work of inestimable valuegfnquet 
to future generations. His own articles’! fello 
are always scholarly, and his selection offf*eling e 
material is absolutely without bias. Hage emot 
is as courageous as he is courteous. Dur ult, if h 
ing the World War he did not hesitate tars. It 
borrow from German pioneers, and to higgt of f 
editorial policy, Democrats and Republifjfe char 
eans look alike. ept her 
Mr. Shoemaker is the author of histori@Jines as 
eal books that set him apart from othegj»perficis 
state historians. His history over th@jver sy 
admission of Missouri to Statehood is s@j¥id by w 
thorough and so readable, that it wouldjjsa mess 
seem to be the final word on the sul ject{fpeak we 
His School History of Missouri, arrangedgnd un 
topically, is unlike any other published ! askec 
and his ‘‘Missouri’s Hall of Fame’’ igjmth data 
perhaps the only historical work of th@# know s 
state that has proved a ‘‘best-seller. Macue o: 
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Mr. Shoemaker does not measure bi 
utensity ( 


friendship when he comes to know soni 
one he deems worthy of all honor, an 
visitors to Columbia have had reason to a¢ 
mire the comradeship between him an 
Dean Walter Williams. If I had n 
found his young daughter, Evelyn, pla) 
ing the piano, I might never have st 
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pected that her father plays the violin de- 
lightfully. I trust this revelation will not 


injure him with the serious-minded Board 
f Directors of the Missouri State Histor- 
ieal Society. 


III. Mary Blake Woodson 


For years Mrs. Woodson has been the 
Missouri Editor of the Kansas City Star, 
nd during Journalism Week at Colum- 
bia, who has not seen her gathering ma- 
terial for ‘‘Missouri Notes?’’ She is a 
novelist, a poet, an essayist. She conducts 
a department regularly in Woman’s 
World, and her short stories have ap- 
peared in many magazines of note, such 
s Woman’s Home Companion, Red Book, 
te. Her novelette, ‘‘Topeka’s Little 
lady’? was crowned with a prize in the 
arlier years of the Missouri Writers 
§uild. Last year Mrs. Woodson was pres- 
lent of the Guild. No other woman has 
eld that position. 

Mrs. Woodson is of gracious presence, 
md at onee becomes the center of inter- 
st in a gathering of cultured people. 
intensely in earnest in what she 
ndertakes, whether it arrange a 
inquet for writers, or to plan an outing 

fellow-eraftsmen. This intensity of 
teling enters into her writings. She feels 
the emotions of her characters. As a re- 
wt, if her story is tragic, the reader suf- 
Mrs. I think this tendency to darken the 
t of fiction with such sentiments as 
the characters would logically feel, has 
pt her work partially out of such mag- 
ines as pander to facile pleasures and 
iperficial happiness. Mrs. Woodson is 
ever superficial. So far from this being 
id by way of fault-finding, it is intended 
sa message of praise. For surely it may 
meak well of an author’s work if it is 
ond unavailable in certain quarters. 

I asked Mrs. Woodson to furnish me 
rith data for this article, but she didn’t. 
iknow she is a member of the Authors 
leacue of America. And she ean write 
val poetry. She has done it, and the same 
atensity of emotion permeates her verses. 
Perhaps when this is published, Mrs. 
Yoodson will be in the East, where she is 
ell known to the publishing world. She 


She is 


is to 
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is a composer of musie and is happy in 
minor effects. It was Mrs. Woodson who 
introduced me to Mr. Killick. ‘‘This is 
Fatty,’’ she said. I looked at him and saw 
he was, but hardly knew what to say. 
“Oh, just call him Fatty,’’ she smiled. 
‘‘He doesn’t mind in the least.”” We 
were on a crowded coach of the old Wa 
bash line. Mr. Shoemaker, standing in the 
aisle, langhed and elapped Mr. Killick on 
the shoulder, ‘‘Fatty!’’ he echoed. So 
I said, ‘‘Fatty,’’ That was a happy day 
on the branchline running over to Co 
lumbia. 
IV. James W. Earp 

James W. Earp was in the crowd. We 
all called him ‘‘Jimmy.’’ How many 
short stories he has had published in 
various magazines, I don’t remember 
At first, all of them were railroad stories, 
for Mr. Earp is a practical railroad man; 
and when they began to appear he was a 
very young railroad man. He is still, but 
he doesn’t sing so often or 
ously as in the old days. He with 
our boys in Franee. During the war he 
conducted a most successful army paper 
‘“‘overthere,’’—that is, a paper for the 
delectation of the doughboys. 

Mr. Earp was one of our most suecessful 
outing chairmen. He and ‘‘Fatty’’ could 
make an outing almost too hilarious for 
physical comfort. He has a thousand 
anecdotes, all of them based upon person- 
al experience. 

His book, entitled, ‘‘Boomer Jones,’’ is 
a collection of railroad stories. It has had 
a large sale. Mr. Earp was acting pres- 
ident of the Missouri Writers Guild dur- 
ing 1924-25; perhaps no writer from an- 
other part of the state is better known in 
Columbia where the Guild meets every 
May. Before the years sobered him, 
Jimmy’s high spirits and _ irrepressible 
good humor mingled somehow with the 
atmosphere of the Maytime. Perhaps he 
would reply that one cannot be a boy all 
his life—that one would not if he could. 
Certain it is that Jas. W. Earp is am- 
bitious to cover wider and deeper experi 
ences in his writings. He is a man of 
dogged persistence, of warm friendships, 


so spontane 
was 
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of eager helpfulness for the less experi- 
enced writer. We are all going to keep 
calling him ‘‘Jimmy’’ as long as he will 
let us. 

V. B. K. 


It happened at a Guild outing that all 
the writers except four or five of us left 
before the final day set apart for the 
holiday, and that morning we were pre- 
paring to leave when a stranger strolled 
up to Cliff House at Taneyeomo. I don’t 
think we ever found out how he got out 
of the lake, all thoughts were absorbed 
in self-congratulations that we were still 
there. The stranger had come to enjoy 
the one day and to join the Guild. Some 
find it hard to pronounce Jimmy’s last 
name, though it is as easy as harp, with 
which it rhymes. But more people are 
staggered by Bagdassar K. Baghdigian, 
and I don’t think anybody ever inquires 
what the ‘‘K’’ is for. To me, the whole 


Baghdigian 


4 


name stands for the lonely and shy Ar 


menian who timidly joined us that ay 


in the Ozarks, and who has been a fait!i!y 
member of the Guild ever since. 

Mr. Baghdigian’s early life in Arme: 
was tragic, and his first efforts at adjust 


ment to American life so difficult that |, 


was inspired with the ambition of t: 
ing immigrants to American ideals. 
his extensive lecture courses he has 
covered that many of our native-born 
sadly lacking in this knowledge. On 
platform, Mr. Baghdigian has done 


the foreign-born and his adopted country 


a great service, and this work is exte: 

even farther in his writings. Besides hi 
many magazine articles, he is the autho 
of such books as ‘‘ Americanism in Amer 
icanization,’’ ‘‘Psalms of 
Ameriean,’’ ‘‘Essentials of Americaniza 


tion.’’ His home is in Kansas City, Mo. 


He has been vice-president of the lis 
souri Writers Guild. 


MANDONNA 
By Margaret Sangster 


(From “Children, The Magazine for Parents”) 


When Mary held her baby close, 
And bent her head above Him, 
Did she dream of the lonely years, 
Swept with a thousand doubts and fears, 
With bitterness and want and tears? 
Or did she only love Him? 


Did she, whose agony was past, 
Think of a Cross against the sky, 
That would loom blackly, at the last— 
Or did an angel’s lullaby 
Fill all her soul with melody? 


Her shadowed eyes, what did they see, 
As she gazed out, beyond His head, 
Toward hilltops where while flocks were 


fed . 


Oh, did she see another hill 


Of utter pain? 


Or did she vision with delight, 
A silver star that swept the night 
With radiance, as softly bright, 


As April rain? 


The wise men came, the wise men knelt, 
Beside her baby’s resting place; 

Who knows what Mary’s spirit felt— 
There was a smile upon her face! 
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MOTIVATION OF ARITHMETIC. 


NE OF THE MOST vital problems of 
O the teacher is the motivation of subject 

matter, the provision of real situations 
n which knowledge of a certain type assumes 
a practical value to the student in the solu- 
tion of his problems. 

Motivation has been much in the forefront 
of discussion for several years, but to under- 
tand its theory and appreciate its value are 
elatively simple matters compared with the 
planning of the details by which it can actu- 
ally be put into practice. 

G. M. Wilson, Professor of Education, Bos- 

yn University, has recently prepared a bulle- 
tin for the Bureau of Education in which the 
question of motivation in arithmetic is very 
thoroughly discussed and the best current 
practices described. The following quota- 
tions represent a few of his striking obser- 
vations: 

“The young’ teacher, unless _ specially 
trained, fails to conceive purpose. She 
imitates the textbook procedure used upon 
her when she was a pupil. She is overawed 
by courses of study, State examinations, and 
standard requirements. She works hero- 
‘ally, often frantically, for end results. She 
forgets that the simpler facts would be better 
iastered if subordinated to larger purposes, 
nd that indirection (especially in problem 
and appreciation subjects) is frequently the 
etter road to sweetness and light. The 
total result is that the schools are doing to- 
day what they did a generation ago, fre- 
uently without any other reason than the 
example of the past. Teachers as a class are 
not in close touch with large business and 
cial movements, but continue to live in 
books and behind the walls of their school- 
ooms. They act frequently as if their task 
were to hand down the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the race, conceived in terms of 
minimum essentials, regardless of present 
usage or application. Thus school practices 
are carried forward by the mere force of 
tradition, and the real issue, the child, is 
forgotten. 

“The professionally trained teacher, how- 
ever, not only knows her psychology for 
learning processes involved, but she knows 
her sociology. She understands the larger 
purposes of school work and the fact that 
learning takes place effectively only when the 
child is thoroughly in the game. The pro- 
fessionally trained teacher should not be 
hampered by fixed requirements, either in 
courses of study or set examinations. She 
should be considered as the diagnostician 
who understands the children, their interests; 


the community, its interests; the learning 
process, their requirements; and who, guided 
by all these, adapts her work to accomplish 
the true aims of education. This means 
greater and greater freedom for the class- 
room teacher. It also means more and more 
responsibility for the classroom’ teacher. 
In general, it is a recognition of the pro- 
fessional viewpoint, bestowing upon the 
trained teacher the same ccnfidence and 
responsibility that are bestowed upon the 
physician or surgeon”, 

As a result of his analysis of some 5,000 
replies to a request to submit instances of 
motivated work in arithmetic, Professor 
Wilson says, 

“It is apparent, however, that the bulk of 
the work even in the lower and intermediate 
grades is in the form of exercises largely 
unmotivated. 

“These expressions indicate that many 
teachers regard the bringing in of life situa- 
tions as an intrusion on the regular work. 
Teachers are urged to think over the ques- 
tion: ‘Should life be brought in to illustrate 
arithmetic, or should arithmetic be subor- 
dinated and become a means for the interpre- 
tation of life ’ In theory the answer is 
easy, but in practice we have not yet realized 
our ideal of school work on a real life 
basis”’. 

Professor Wilson has classified the illus- 
trations supplied by the teachers into five 
general divisions as follows: 

1. Actual life situations such as the ac- 
counts of a boy who manages a paper route 

2. Idealized situations like playing store. 

3. The game. 

4. The device. 

5. The exercise. 

In _ discussing eliminations he follows 
McMurry, but goes a step farther and sug- 
gests the following: 

“1. Omit material unless it appeals to the 
children as worth while, unless its use is 
evident. It may serve a useful aim in general 
without being useful to the particular group 
of children. 

“2. Omit material not within the 
prehension of the children. 

“3. Omit material not appealing to the 
interests of the children. 

“4. Omit material not connected in some 
vital way with large problems or activities 
of the children. Omit isolated details.” 

The bulletin contains sixty pages and is 
replete with practical suggestions that will 
assist the teacher in the working out of 
schemes for motivating arithmetic. 


com- 
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RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES. 
Hon. Chas. A. Lee 


HE PROGRESS of public edueation 
ck: this state is greatly hindered at the 
present time on account of a certain 
constitutional inhibition. I refer to the 
article in the constitution prohibiting 
teacher retirement allowances. A consti- 
tutional amendment should be adopted 
making it possible for the Legislature to 
make provision for teacher retirement al- 
lowaneces. This should be done at the 
earliest possible date. I want to say that a 
teacher retirement allowance is not a pen- 
sion, as a large part of the money is con- 
tributed by the teachers themselves. It is 
simply a cooperative agreement between 
the teachers and the patrons of a given 
state, looking toward the betterment of 
the school system of that state. 
Future progress demands that the chil- 
dren of this state shall have the best 
teachers that ean be secured. The teach- 


er is the heart of the school and for that 
reason the teaching personnel should be 
kept at the highest possible standard. 


A sound teacher retirement system is a 
factor in enlisting and maintaining ¢a- 
pable men and women in the profession. 
Both the publie and the teacher have a 
common interest in sound teacher retire- 
ment legislation. The public is interest- 
ed because such legislation promises 
greater efficiency in the class room and 
protects children from teachers rendered 
incompetent by advaneed age; the teacher 
is anxious for the elevating effect that a 
sound retirement system has upon the 
profession in general, and for the protee- 
tion such a system guarantees him as an 
individual. Eeonomically speaking, the 
work of the organization is not effective 
unless there is a satisfactory method of 
retiring aged or infirmed workers, with 
the consequent freedom from anxiety con- 
eerning such risks on the part of the 
worker. Only a satisfactory teacher re- 
tirement system ean prevent either the 
dismissal of aged or infirmed teachers 
without resources, or the sacrifice of the 
best interests of the schools in order to 
continue the employment of teachers who 
are no longer capable, Socially, men and 


women of character and intelligence a: 
willing to undertake publie service thi 
is poorly paid; but it is too much to ex 
pect them also to sacrifice the prospect 
of security and dignity in old age an 
disability. Edueationally, there is a great 
need to attract, retain, and advance ab! 
people in teaching as a permanent caree! 
A good teacher retirement system hel 
to do this. 

While basing the claim for retirement: 
allowances for teachers chiefly upon th 
welfare of the school, the children, an 
society, I do not mean to minimize th 
claim for teacher retirement allowance: 
for the sake of the teachers themselves 
based upon the character and nature o! 
the teachers’ work. The teachers’ salar 
at best is comparatively small, and if h 
gives his work the devotion which it must 
have properly to impress the minds 
hearts, and character of his pupils hi 
cannot have the time or the disposition t: 
make business investments like people oi! 
other eallings. If he makes these sacri 
fices on small pay, social justice require 
that he shall receive an allowance whe 
he is too old to work longer, or is dis 
abled and cannot work longer, as a re 
ward for past devoted services or as di 
ferred compensation on account of lov 
salaries. 

If the teachers are held too long in 
given system the young, ambitious pr 
gressive ones become discouraged becaus: 
of the lack of opportunity for advance: 
ment or go into other work and the sehoo! 
and children suffer great losses in that 
way, and also suffer from the lack o 
force and vitality in the teaching whic! 
is done by the teachers left too long ii 
service. Children must not be subjecte: 
to wrong treatment of mind, heart, and 
character because of incompetency of tl 
teacher or because of the age of the teach 
er. That would be an unforgiveable crim: 
against the children and society. 

Provision of retirement allowances frees 
teachers from the dread of dependence ii 
old age, in case of disability, the eons: 
quent worry, and permits them to giv: 
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eir undivided attention to their duties 
1 peace and contentment and thus do 
iore and better work. The schools, the 
children, and society will all gain by ren- 
dering the teacher secure against the risks 
of life. The outstanding reason why a 
tate should enact a law providing for a 
sound teacher retirement system is that 
uch a law makes for public school effi- 
‘ieney. It is the children of the Nation 
rho suffer most from the failure to pro- 
ide annuities making possible the retire- 
ment of aged and infirm teachers. 

A retirement law attracts competent 
eople to the teaching profession. If a 
tate fails to guarantee protection in old 
age, many of the most capable fail to 
ter the profession, or else leave it and 
accept employment in more renumerative 
occupations, where they can assure them- 
selves a competence for their old age. 
Retirement at a makes 
possible sufficient promotions and advance- 
ments so that the morale of the rank and 
file of the teachers can be kept high. The 
enactment of an adequate retirement law, 


reasonable age 
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therefore, is a step in the direction of a 
better publie school system. 

A teacher retirement system is desirable 
for at least four reasons, as follows: (a) 
the elimination from active school service 
of those who have lost their efficiency be 
eause of advanced age, or mental or phys 
ical disability; (b) the improvement ot 
the morale of those who remain in service ; 
(ec) the retention in the service of the 
best of the present employees, many of 
whom in the absence of such a system re 


sign to accept positions elsewhere; and 
(d) the attraction to the service of a 
higher grade of employees. A sound 


teacher retirement system is in accord 
with the best thought of the day, (a) as 
private industry has alread) 
that retirement plans are essential to good 
business, (b) that a sound teacher retire 
ment plan has been put into effect in all 
important services, and (¢) the publie in 
general contributes billi: 
year for the support of insurance 
panies that offer prote for the fu 
ture which might be compared to a sound 
teacher retirement system. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 
By Strickland Gillilan 


When home from school’s long day he drifts 
And to my gaze his fresh face lifts, 

I read the tale of all the joys 

And sorrows that are every boy’s 


I knew them once. 


I feel them yet, 


Through later living’s deeper fret. 
But still I hold him close and say: 
“Son, tell me all about your day.”’ 


He tells me—whimpering o’er each grief, 
And laughing next in swift relief: 

The big, bad boy who hid his hat; 

The girl who slipped from where she sat, 

To meet with Teacher’s well-earned frown; 
And how the littlest boy fell down! 

I list—not that I do not know, 

But only that I love him so. 


When, at life’s troublous school day's close, 
Each world-worn pupil homeward goes, 
Straight to the Father’s eyes we'll raise 

Our own, prepared for blame or praise 

He’ll slip an arm around, and say: 

“Child, tell me all about your day.” 

Not that Our Father does not know, 

But only that He loves us so. 


—From Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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A TWELFTH GRADE COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By Charles A. Ellwood. 


he aim of a high school course in Soci- 
i ology should be to train the student in 
the scientific study of social problems. 
To this end the course should be closely cor- 
related with other scientific knowledge and 
should at the same time illustrate the in- 
ductive, scientific approach to social prob- 
lems. In order to secure the first object, the 
bearing of modern psychology and modern 
biology upon social problems should be ex- 
plained; also the bearing of history. The 
bearing of modern biology is obviously 
through variation, heredity, and selection, 
whether from natural competition or by ar- 
tificial means. In other words the bearing of 
modern biology upon social problems, is in 
a broad sense, to be found in the doctrine of 
organic evolution. Organic evolution can- 
not be ignored even in a high school course 
in sociology without destroying the unity of 
modern science and without fundamental dis- 
honesty on the part of the teacher. It is of 
course to be regretted that evolution has 
become a matter of controversy; but organic 
evolution must be taken into full account in 
any scientific course in sociology, even though 
it be a high school course. To ignore the 
fundamental laws of life which are embodied 
in scientific biology is to leave sociology with- 
out any secure scientific foundation. 

In the same way the bearing of modern 
psychology upon social problems should be 
carefully explained to the student, because 
social interaction is a matter of human be- 
havior and psychology is the science of in- 
dividual human behavior. The student must 
be made briefly to understand the part which 
instinctive tendencies, habits, feelings, and 
intelligence play, or might play in human be- 
havior whether of the individual or of the 
group. Again it is a matter of regret that 
all of these subjects are still more or less 
in the coritroversial stage. But psychology 
has advanced far enough to show in part at 
least how these elements do function in hu- 
man behavior and how human behavior might 
be increasingly modified in the direction of 
more intelligence. Moreover, the psycholog- 
ical factor, modifiable by learnings, must be 
emphasized as the more immediate factor in 
social relations, with the biological factor 
as the more remote factor. From all of 
this the student will get the perception of 
the complexity of the factors, or forces, at 
work in human social life and of the possibil- 
Ag their intelligent modification and con- 
rol. 

But the high school student must be intro- 
duced at the very beginning of a course in 
sociology to the fact that the behavior of 
civilized man is an historical product or a 
product of human culture; and that therefore 
to understand present social conditions we 
need even more to understand the historical 


antecedents of these conditions than mode 
biology and psychology. 
od, it should be emphasized even in a hi 
school course in sociology, takes preceden 


The historical meth- 


over the method of biological and psycholov- 


ical analysis. Indeed nothing should be mo 


emphasized in a high school course in socio - 
ogy than that our institutions, customs, ani 


whole social behavior are produucts of h 
torical conditions, and can be modified on 


we understand the environmental, biological, 
and psychological factors which have produce! 


them. It should be pointed out that history 


J 


a learning process and that the learning pro - 


cess is what has made social progress pi 
sible. 


I have enlarged upon these scientific foun- 
dations for a high school course in sociology 
because they are often ignored, or side-steppe 


making the whole course a shallow atffai 
However, not more than two weeks of tl 
whole course should be taken in this gener: 
scientific approach to the problems of huma 
society. The bulk of the course should | 
taken up with the inductive, scientific stud 
of social problems—problems connected wit 
typical human groups and their behavior; suc 


as the family, the local community, the city 


the nation and racial groups. It is comir 


to be agreed by most socioligists, however, 


that the soundest inductive approach to su 
problems is through the study of “primary 
or face-to-face groups. 


Inductive sociologica! 
study, it is more and more agreed, should be- 


gin with such groups rather than with such 


vague generalities as “land and population 


The high school student is usually familiar 
He is especial!; 


with several of these groups. 
familiar with the family, the neighborhood 
local community, and the play group. The 
groups offer opportunities for observati: 
and “case study.” They illustrate moreov 


the workings of all the biological and psycho- 


logical factors which we have just stress 
and to some extent the historical factors. T 
study of the history of such groups w 
bring in to the full extent the historical e 
ment. Upon the basis of the student’s know 
edge of primary groups, sociological theor 
ing can be checked up by facts. The wh 
course can in this way be given a concre 
reality, such as it could not have if the st 
dent were asked to study simply in text boo 
social facts remote from him in time a: 
place. Even the historian must acknowled 


that the scientific value of a fact usually de- 


creases in proportion to its remoteness fri 
the observer; and this is especially true wi' 
the social science student in high school. 


Now this pedagogical perception that 


high school course should begin with a stu 
of “primary groups” and their behavior limi 
us practically to the study of the family, t! 
neighborhood, and the play group. Practica- 
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with the family group. 


already familiar with 
which enter into family life. 
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one of these groups will have 


moreover, 
be emphasized at the expense of the other 
vo, in the teacher’s use of the group to il- 


strate sociological principles. There is 
uch to be said for beginning the high school 
yurse in sociology with the study of the 
sighborhood group; but I prefer to begin it 
The family group 
ems to me the most natural and most suit- 
ble group with which to begin the study 
f human relations; because every student is 
the essential factors 
The biological 


as well as the psychological factors in social 


Oo =e SO ee 
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fe are especially clearly illustrated in family 
‘lations. The historical development of the 
imily is, moreover, easy to get at. There is, 
* course, the danger that the pupil will be- 
me more interested in the family than in 
mman relations at large; but this can be 
iarded against by transferring the principles 
scovered in family life to other groups. For 
is fundamental to a science of sociology 
recognize that the essential principles of 
uman relations are common to all human 
roups from the family to humanity at large. 
oreover, the family at its best illustrates the 
st and most hopeful side of our social life. 
also illustrates very clearly all the patholo- 
es of individual and group behavior, so far 
the teacher may wish to emphasize the 
ithological or abnormal factors in the social 


ite. 


From the family the transition to the city, 


the state, the nation and humanity at large 


easy. The approach through primary group 
fe avoids the abstract attitude which often 
uuses the student to fail to relate what he 


earns to the real life in which he plays a 


responsible part. When the student has ap- 
proached the scientific study of social re- 
lations through the family and the local com- 
munity he learns to see the problems of our 
civilization as practical problems with which 
he has had more or less experience and which 
are related in a vital way to his own indivi- 
dual life. When the teacher passes on to the 
larger problems of our democratic society such 
as the population problem, immigration, the 
city problem, pauperism and crime, the race 
problem and methods of social reconstruction, 
he has a background of vital, concrete ma- 
terial to which to relate the wider facts which 
he considers. He will not therefore theorize 
“in the air,” but will bring his theories to the 
test of concrete experience in concrete human 
groups such as the family and the community. 

Wider sociological principles will become vis- 
ible, but all growing out of and in harmony 
with the sociological principles discovered in 
the primary groups with which he has had ex 

perience. This will make a high school course 
in sociology a vital, molding thing in the 
lives of high school students. It will do 
more than merely train them in the scientific 
attitude toward social problems, though that 
of course is fundamental. It will train them 
in the discrimination of social values, in 
social intelligence, and in practical citizen- 
ship, which even more than the scientific at- 
titude should be the object of a high school 
course in sociology. I might add that if my 
“Sociology and Modern Social Problems” is 
carefully read with these statements in mind, 
it will become evident what I attempted to 
accomplish in that text, though, of course, I 
do not claim that I succeeded completely in 
accomplishing it. 


NINE DEADLY PROFESSIONAL SINS 


1. A habit of coming before the class without 


the lesson prepared. 


to 


pupils. 


Promiscuous answering and talking by the 


3. Failure to give proper heed to playground 


supervision. 


4. Failure to secure from the pupils a desire 
for the approval of the teacher. 


liness. 


operation. 


5. Disregard for personal neatness and clean- 


6. Disregard for a clean and neat school room. 


7. Failure to strive diligently for obedient co- 


8. Failure to have a personal regara for right 


living. 


9. Failure to cooperate loyall~ 


thorities. 


with school au- 


—Cooperative School Bulletin. 
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FINANCING EDUCATION. 


An Address before the 1926 Convention of the M. S. T. A. by Shelton Phelps, Professor of 


School Admin. Peabody College and Member of Tenn. State Board of Education. 


F THE TWELVE superintendents from the 

twelve largest city systems in this state 

should be asked, what is its most funda- 
mental: problem of public education, they 
would unanimously reply, it is money. If it 
were explained to them that by fundamental 
was meant the problem, on the successful so- 
lution of which, depended the successful so- 
lution of other problems, the reply would 
still be, it is money. If the point of approach 
were suddenly shifted, and they were told 
that fundamental meant the degree of diffi- 
culty in solving still as from one man the 
response would come, it is money. If the 
territory were suddenly extended, and if 
large cities outside Missouri were asked the 
same question what would be the answer? 
Suppose that Atlanta should reply to the 
question, could the answer suggested by pres- 
ent conditions be any other than the one just 
given? Does the superintendent of Atlanta, 
the Board member; the citizen member of the 
committee which is attempting to finance the 
public schools for the coming year, believe 
that there is any problem of greater magni- 
tude than the money problem which they are 
face to face with? When a city system finds 
itself facing a deficit of one-half million dol- 
lars, and when that deficit must be provided 
for to prevent the closing of the schools, the 
weight of evidence is likely to be in favor of 
the view that at least the problem of most 
immediate importance, if not the one of most 
importance ultimately, is that of securing 
increased funds. When State Boards and 
State Commissions labor long with legisla- 
tures trying to increase the appropriations 
from the state they always succeed in piling 
up more evidence in favor of the importance 
of the thing they are trying to do, even if 
they succeed, but in small part, in securing 
money to be appropriated to the local units. 
From every angle it is viewed, financing pub- 
lic education is the problem which is getting 
the most attention, the greatest degree of 
effort, and in general is being considered the 
most fundamental problem with regard to 
children, to teachers, and to schools. 

In order to find a solution for this prob- 
lem it is well to consider carefully some of 
the more probable causes for it. Why are 
we confronted by this situation calling for 
more and more expenditure? The first rea- 
son fixed upon, and heralded by some as an 
alarm to the nation, was occasioned by a 
superficial consideration of the whole problem 
of costs. It is true that the total “raw” cost 
of education increased, in the little more 
than half century from 1870 to 1925, from 
approximately $200,000 to $28,000,000. It 
is also true that when these amounts are 
prorated among those educated by dividing 
the total amount spent by the number equal 


to the number of children educated that th 
quotients still show an increase in the 
mount per child. Further this cost seems 
have been moving merrily upward as it ap 
proached 1925. An eye accustomed to fol- 
low a rising graph at once assumed it could 
see that rising inflection moving toward thx 
point where costs would cross income and 
where disaster alone could result. Some ever 
almost believed the cause for national bank- 
ruptcy had appeared. Careful study has dis- 
sipated most of that view. Some of the seem- 
ing increase in cost has been accounted 

in the decreased purchasing power of tli 
dollar, and what is much important every 
careful study shows that, The increased 
cost of education, is the cost of increased 
education. 

The first phase of the findings of the 
studies shows that not only is much of this 
increase fallacious, but that in a very gr« 
majority of cases the effort required to in- 
crease the expenditure has not been one that 
a careful interpretation would class as one 
producing great strain on the ability of the 
states to pay for education. On the other 
hand, they rather consistently point to the 
hypothesis that the problem of financing pub- 
lic education is one of willingness and not 
one of ability. While this would seem to 
push aside for the immediate present the 
problem of ability it by no means makes the 
situation one of greatly decreased difficulty. 
To overcome unwillingness is a problem which 
will challenge the best efforts of those who 
seek to solve it. It perhaps is not enough to 
assume that a state is able to provide educa- 
tion. The states of our own section, poor in 
economic resources are apt to want to be 
shown that they are able to make greater ef- 
fort, before they are willing to make the 
greater effort. We have in some individual in- 
stances, I fear, to find solace in our poverty, 
and to look to it to provide an alibi for want 
of effort. It is well for us to shake ourselves 
free from this view, unless we would truly 
visit the effects of this condition on our chil- 
dren. Can it be shown that Missouri is able 
to make much greater effort to provide edu- 
cation than it is making? Is Missouri, in 
other words, able to provide better for oduca- 
tion than it is providing? Does it possess e 
nomic resources which would justify expecta- 
tions beyond what is being realized? Is the 
state putting into education that part of its 
economic resources it could reasonably be ex- 
pected to put into education? According to 
Dr. Norton’s study of the ability of the states 
to provide education, Missouri is a near av- 
erage state in regard to economic resour: 
back of each child to be educated. Ther 
are twenty-nine of the forty-eight states bet- 
ter off in this regard, and eighteen less well 
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ff. Of the sixteen border and southern states, 
as commonly listed, only Maryland is bet- 
ter off in this regard. This might rea- 
sonably lead to expectations of expenditure 
which would supply much more satisfactory 
educational advantages than the children of 
many states possess. Does the state put into 
its educational program that part of its eco- 
nomie resources that its natural endowment 
would cause to be expected? Does it expend 
omparably to other states of its economic 
ability? Comparisons are in truth odious to 
some folks, especially when the comparisons 
re not favorable, but after all they are the 
most valuable measures of significance. No 
ndividual, no community, no state is a law 
to itself whether or not it would like to be so. 
What I do is significant in terms of what my 
fellows do. What a community does becomcs 
significant only when compared to what other 
communities do. What a state does finds its 
meaning in terms of what other states do. 
Facts have their significance in terms of 
other facts. 

Compared to the other eleven of the doz- 
en States closest in the amount of economic 
resources back of each child to be educated, 
Missouri is putting the smallest part of those 
resources into education, of any of the 
group. Of the eighteen states with less to 
expend only one-third of the eighteen are 
putting a smaller part of what they have in- 
to education. Of the twenty-nine having 
resources available, nineteen are put- 
ting a larger part into education than is 
Missouri. Of the sixteen southern and bor- 
ler states, already referred to, all but one of 
which has less to spend eight are spending a 
larger part of what they have than is this 
state. Of the eight states adjacent Missouri 
four have more resources, and three of these 
four spend a larger part of these resources 
than does Missouri. Illinois much more able, 
spends less. Of the four which have less to 
spend, one devotes a larger part to its chil- 
lren’s education and three of the less able 
evote a smaller part. On the whole it 
vould seem that this state, which is well off 
ympared to nearly half its sister states is 
following the practice of states less well off 
ind is putting only a small part of what it 
has into its children’s education. Is that an 
account of its stewardship of wealth to be 
rendered unblushingly by a state? 

Before the cause for such failure to put 
forth greater effort can be assigned to unwill- 
ngness, there are several factors which must 
be considered. One is the ratio of adults to 
hildren. Even when the same amount of 
-onomic resources seem to exist back of 
each child to be educated, there still must be 
onsidered this ratio. The effect of increas- 
ng the children on feeding and clothing 
lone is sufficient to affect resources left 
to be expended for education in inverse ratio. 
Other factors remain which reduce produc- 
tion until the economic resources back of 
each child becomes a fictituous value. Clark 
1 his study develops the principle that, after 
2 certain desired ratio of children to adults 


more 
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is reached, to double the number of children 
divides by four instead of two the amount 
of education that can be supplied each child. 
The ratio of one child to two adults Clark 
considers the optimum ratio. 

Missouri has a ratio of’ 1.49 adults to 1 
child. Compared to the other states of the 
dozen already classed as the group most simi- 
lar in ability to provide education with the 
single exception of Indiana, it is the best off 
of the group compared to the sixteen border 
and southern states it is without exception 
the most able of the group, being far better 
off than all the distinctively southern states 
in this regard. Compared to the eight states 
which are adjacent its borders, with the single 
exception of Illinois it is the best able to 
supply education. In fact there are only 
sixteen of the forty-eight states which have 
a higher ratio of adults to children than has 
Missouri. 

Another factor which must be considered 
is cost of living. Unfortunately data are not 
available on which to base any statement of 
the exact effect of this factor. Plainly though 
if more of the economic resources must go 
to higher living costs, less of it remains for 
indebtedness. From what data are available, 
costs of living in Missouri in 1924 were ma- 
terially below those of California as a far 
western state. Norton states that 96.4 cents 
in Missouri would purchase what it would 
take $1.07 to buy in California. Costs are 
also materially less than in the eastern states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
and in about the same ratio—slightly les 
than in the middle west state of Ohio, mate- 
rially lower than in the southern state of 
Alabama and only slightly higher than in 
Georgia which showed the lowest cost of any 
of the states cited. Missouri would appear 
to be well off in this regard also. Still an- 
other factor is indebtedness. It seems that 
indebtedness for all purpose should be con- 
sidered for all indebtedness will interfere 
with efforts for education. In 1920, accord- 
ing to Newcomer’s study, only nine of the 
48 states had smaller per capita indebtedness 
for all purposes than had Missouri. Of the 
twelve states forming the group in which Mis- 
souri falls when classified as to economic re- 
sources back of each child, only three:- Wis- 
consin, Vermont, and Texas had a smaller 
per capita indebtedness for all purpose. Of 
the states adjacent all had greater indebted- 
ness, and of the sixteen border and southern 
states only six were better off in this regard. 
Thirty-eight of the forty-eight states owe more 
per capita for all purposes than does Missouri. 

Every factor has corroborated the first 
statement—Missouri is well able to make 
much greater effort than it is making to pro- 
vide more funds for education. It is a ques- 
tion of willingness not ability. 

Nearly all of the discussion so far tends to 
strengthen the conviction expressed above 
that it is a question of willingness to pay for 
education, and not one of ability to pay for 
education. If Missouri will put forth the 
effort which other states are putting into the 
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education of their children conditions can be 
greatly improved, even beyond the improve- 
ments asked for by any of you, here present. 
The real problem then is how can this will- 
ingness be secured. 

Now here occurs one of the strange anom- 
alies of the wants of the Public. The citizen- 
ship of Missouri wants, even demands up-to- 
date education. I sometimes speculate as to 
what would happen to the demagogue who 
points to the costs of education in 1900 and 
what he calls the increased costs of it in 1926, 
(you and I call it the cost of increased edu- 
cation in 1926), and wants to return to the 
price of the earlier date. I am inclined to 
believe, that if the decreased purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar is taken into consideration, 
Missouri can buy today “1900 Education” 
as cheaply as it was bought in 1900. By no 
stretch of imagination can 1926 education be 
bought so cheaply. Would Missouri be will- 
ing to have in school, no larger portion of its 
educables, than it had in school in 1900? 
Would it be willing to keep open its schools 
for these no greater number of days in the 
year than they were kept open in 1900? Would 
the public of Missouri, not the school public 
but the general public, be willing to strike out 
a quarter century of teacher-training, of 
teachers-institutes, of certificate laws and all 
that goes to professionalize teaching, and fill 
its schools with its 1900 teachers, all honor 
to them notwithstanding. Would it be will- 
ing to reduce its university, its State Depart- 
ment of Education, practically wipe out its 


high schools and return all of its children to 
limited curricula offerings, usually reading, 


writing and arithmetic? If it would be will- 
ing to do these things, then education can be 
supplied cheaply. In 1900, we could rent 
for fifteen dollars a house in which we lived. 
In 1926 it costs us fully three times as much. 
It would be possible though for me to still 
rent my house for nearly the former sum. 
To be sure my bathtub would have to go, 
but bathtubs throughout our homes are rela- 
tively recent innovations. My furnace also 
would have to be replaced by heating stoves 
in such rooms as I expected to heat. My 
electric lights, my gas range, would have to 
be replaced by coal-oil lamps and an old 
fashioned cook stove. If I will give up these 
I can cheapen living. I can move the cost 
back much closer to the original figure than 
it is. I can live somewhat nearly as cheaply 
as I did in 1900, if I am willing to accept 
a 1900 living. I can’t live a 1926 living on 
a 1900 cost basis. I repeat it is a strange 
anomaly, that the whimsical old public, of 
which we are part, should insist on wanting 
to run a 1926 automobile, on the amount it 
expended for the 1900 carry-all. I am not 
going back to 1900 standards, nor are my 
fellows. It follows then we are not going 
back to 1900 costs. The Public would no 
more go back to the education of 1900, than 
we would go back to the living conditions of 
that date. It may demand of you 1936 edu- 
cation, it will not accept from you 1916 
education. 

Emerson one time said “Bad government 
is good for us, if it gets bad enough.” Sim- 
ilarly it seems it would be good for us to 
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study rather critically some of the shert- 
comings of the good old days. A halo has 
settled over those days which I am loathe, 
and which all of us I believe should be loathe 
to disarrange. But it is good for me, when 
I become too much exorcised ‘over what 
things are costing me, to compare what 
am getting to what I secured more cheaply. 
I believe it would be good for the public to 
do similarly. I believe it would do good t 
place side by side, a school building of 1: 
and a school building of 1926. A few days 
ago a county superintendent in my state 
sent some split log seats to the Smithsonian 
Institute as a relic. These could still be | 
cured cheaply, much more cheaply than 
tables and chairs we are moving so rapi(! 
toward. But would parents tolerate s 
discomfort for their children? Place th 
curriculum of 1926 side by side with th 
curriculum of 1900. Ask the public to mark 
off the 1926 curriculum the things it would 
give up. Leave the 1900 offerings as a } 
tern. Oh! An occasional kicker would 
even the 1900, but they do not control, ne 
did control, and shall not control. They ex- 
isted in 1900, and before. They will go wit! 
us long beyond 1926. They are doubtless 
necessary, but on the whole are not to » 
taken too seriously. 

All I am advocating is that you show ?¢! 


patron why he is paying more for 1926 e u- 


cation. Show him and her and I believe ¢ 
women voters and board members will 


spond rather quickly to the claims of th ir 


children. Here is an age old principle 
salesmanship. 
thing at an advanced price must show 
that I am getting more for that price. 
our modern conveniences, now necessities, 
could not have been sold us in one day. 
We had to learn their necessity to bec 
satisfied buyers. Many a luxury of to 
will be tomorrow’s necessity. Steeped 
school work you have recognized as neces- 
ities, what to your neighbor steeped in some 
other line of endeavor, are only innovati 
Give him the advantage of the same e: 
rience you have had. Show him what you <ee. 
Summarizing it all then it would scem 
that the fundamental problem of public ed- 
ucation in Missouri and inthe nation is th: 
of securing increased funds. This is-lar: 
a question of willingness rather than of abil 
ity. The quickest way to secure that willing- 
ness is to show to the one who pays that he 
is paying for more education not more for 
education. Show him that he is the one who 
is really demanding more education. Most o 
the showing depends on teachers. Not 
publicity bureaus; not on administrat 
not on associations, though all these 1 
contribute, but in the last analysis on 
efforts of individual teachers. What all the 
teachers attempt to teach will be taucht 
Should all the teachers of a state, with 
salesmanlike zeal, resolve to bring these 
things to their patrons the problem would 
quickly be solved. Should it be solved n 
slowly, we will know where the blame ! 
As an individual teacher, I resolve to teach 
this truth wherever I go, until this purpose 
is accomplished. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Code of Professional Standards and Ethics 


We, the teachers of the various school districts of Missouri, do pledge ourseloes to a faithful 
observance of the following Code of Professional Standards and Ethics adopted 
by the Missouri State Teachers Assoriation--- 


First 
qH* HOLD that our profession stands for 
*" ideals, service and leadership. 


Srrond 
i E BELIEVE that our highest obligation 
™ is to the boys and girls entrusted to our 


re 


Third 
ri | E BELIEVE that a proper professional 
spirit will prompt all teachers to become 
embers of our State Teachers’ Assotiation, 
d the Nationa] Teachers’ Association 


Fourth 
| E HOLD that teachers in act and conver- 
sation should so govern themselves that 
profession be given the confidence of- the 
public 


Fifth 
UTUAL RESPECT and loyalty should 
-** characterize the relationship among mem- 
rs of the profession. The high honor of the 
rofession should be the personal charge of 
each teacher. 


Sixth 
E INSIST that each teacher should be a 
progressive student of education and 
ould regard teaching as a profession and a 
career. . 


Seventh 
yt IS INCUMBENT upon all class-room 
~ teachers to secure full standard profes- 
sional training, and upon all school super- 
visors and admisistrators to pursue advanced 
pecialized courses to fit themselves better for 
their positions. 


Eighth 
yr IS PERFECTLY PROPER at all times 
~ for teachers to seek preferment and pro- 
otion by legitimate means: but any sort of 
endeavor to establish a reputation or to ob- 
tain a position by innuendo, exploitation, com- 
limentary press notices, or advertisement, is 
ndignified and unprofessional 


, Ninth 
E RECOMMEND “equal salaries for 


equal service” to all teachers of equiva- 
lent training, experience and success 


Nathan Gale 
Teacher, Patriot, Martyr. 

Bis love for his fellow men made of him a 
teacher, h'ghly appreciated by parents and 
puyils. 

Be had thought “never to quit bis chosen 
profession but with bis life.” When bis love 
for humanity called him to another post be 
resigned bis school and berame a captain in 
the Continental army and offered his blood 
as freely as be fad consecrated his life-work 
to.the good of humanity. 

Bis last words, “3 regret only that 3 have 
but our life'to give to my country” will teach 
to all Americans through all times the sublim- 
ity of a complete sacrifice. 


This is to ce 


a member of Tue Missove: Srate 
Teacners Association for the year ending 
July, 30 1927. 


Free to Missouri Teachers. 


Tenth 
Id take 


pi ik BELIEVE that a teacher s! 
no step tow urd a specific position until 
} , 


the place has been declared officially, legally, 


ind conclusively vacant 


Eleventh 
3 r IS UNPROFESSIONAL for a teacher 
order to 


to underbid knowingly, a riv a! in 


secure 4 position 


Twelfth 
T IS UNPROFESSIONAI 


to offer destructive criticism to the 


for a teacher 


adminis 
tration, to other teachers, or to patrons about 
1 fellow teacher or about the management of 
the school in general All criticism should be 
constructive in character and voiced to the 
proper authority and only for the purpose of 
Therefore it be 

comes equally unprofessional not to report te 
the administration matters that involve the 
best interests and well being of the school 


remedying an existing evil 


Thirteenth 
wi HOLD that it is unprofessional for a 
teacher to viflate a contract. Unless the 
consent of the school is obtained, releasing the 
obligation, the contract should be fulfilled 


Fourteenth 

E BELIEVE that the moral influence of 

the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
should be brought to bear on any teacher 
whose conduct is not in harmony with our 
suthorized code of Professional Standards 
and Ethics. We recommend that a committee 
of three be appointed by the Executive com 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
investigate charges or re ports of violation of 
this code of Ethics as heretofore set forth, 
and to render to the Executive Committee a 
decision sustaining the said charges or reports 
or exonerating the teacher. This committee 
shall be appointed at the written request of 
any teacher against whom such reports or 
charges have been made, or at the written re 
quest of any teacher desiring to charge an 
other teacher with the violation of the Code 
of Ethics. We further recommend that the 
results of such investigation on the part of 
said committee shall be published in our. au 
thorized paper, “The School and Commun 
ity”; provided this act of publication receive 
a majority vote of the Executive Committee, 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 


The ahove Code of Ethics printed in larger type on a sheet of good paper eleven 
by thirteen inches suitable for framing or posting will be sent to you upon your 


request. 


of the Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics. 


these should be found conspicuously placed in every school room. It 


These are printed by order of the Executive Committee and at the request 
It is believed that one of 


is almost as 


important that the pupils and patrons know the standards for which you and the 
profession stand as it is that you know them. 


A postal card or letter will bring you a copy by return mail. 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, Official Organ Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri. 


Address THE 


State Teachers Association, 
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Iu Memoriam 





Che following teachers haue died 
During the year 1925-26. 


Aytes, Gertrude M.; Owensville 
Baird, Mrs. Roxie; Nixa 
Barry, Michael J.; St. Louis 
Bass, Margaret E.; St. Louis 
Beam, Julia; Springfield 
Belshe, Mrs. R. A.; Richland 
Black, Henry E.; Jameson 
Bland, Henrietta; St. Louis 
Chase, Gladys D.; Breckenridge 
Childers, Jewell; Macks Creek 
Connor, Mary; Elsberry 
Dalton, Mary M.; St. Louis 
Dalton, Nelle; Gilliam 
Daniel, Alice; Traer, Iowa 
Denke, Esther; Gordonville 
Doser, Edna; Campbell 
Dunean, Lorene; Browning 
Farrington, Mary; Laddonia 
Ford, Elinor C.; St. Louis 
Gaillard, Tacitus; (Colored) St. Louis 
Gentry, Nelle M.; Houston 
Gilday, Anna C.; Kansas City 
Grant, Eva M.; Kansas City 
Greer, Matt, E.; Houston 

Hall, Julia E.; Kansas City 
Hampton, R. H.; St. Louis 
Harding, Edith Lee; Webb City 
"arris, Chas.; Kewanee 
TInteherson, R. C.; Doniphan 
Tilers. Mrs. Herbert; Kewanee 
Irwin, Vada; St. Louis 

Jenkins, Ollie; Naylor 

Jones, Jennie M. A.; St. Louis 
Kelley, Howard; Aurora 
Kientz, Adelia M.; St. Louis 
Lewis, Bettie M.; Kansas City 


MeDaniel, Ella; Joplin 
McNeu. Abbie; Kansas City 
Mickey, D. C.; Cardwell 
Nipher, Francis E.; Kirkwood 
Owen, E. Kate; St. Louis 
Parker, Effie; Vienna 
Peters, Laura E.; St. Louis 
Price, Alice; Belleview 
Reber, Jno. A.; Kansas City 
Reed, E. E.; Fulton 
Reynolds, Chas. B.; Kansas City 
Richards, Sophia E.; Kansas City 
Rosier, Lucie C.; St. Louis 
Ruth, Helen Marie; St. Louis 
Ryffel, Grace E.; St. Louis 
Schaner, Elfrida; St. Louis 
Swartz, Nadine; Marceline 
S nwidde, Ora G.; Steelville 
Seymour, Mary; Butler 
Sh'pley, W. W.; Cameron 

oe vaker, Loretta; Eldon 
Simmes, J. H.; St. Joseph 
Margaret K.; St. Louis 
Steele. Mabel; Kansas City 
Taliaferro, Clara; Bunceton 
Thomas, Doyle; Ravenwood 
Thurman, Katherine; Poplar Bluff 
Ulrici, Clara; St. Louis 
Vickroy, Nannie; Bucklin 
White, Stanford; Bertrand 
Wilson, Anna; St. Joseph 
Wilson, Mrs. Anna Mae; 

County. 
Wilburn, Mamie; St. Louis 
Wilhoit, Guy; Springfield 
Woods, Gertrude; Princeton 


ter 


Phelps 


Nelle Thompson 
Chairman of Committee on Necrology 
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A STATE PROGRAM. 


Address by State Supt. Charles A. Lee, before the M. S. T. A. Convention. 


DESIRE during the time allotted me on 

the program to discuss with you an ed- 

ucational program for Missouri. If I 
were to offer any criticism at all regarding 
yur efforts in the past it would be this: every 
two or four years we have redoubled our en- 
ergy and efforts for a few weeks while the 
Legislature was in session to try to put a- 
cross adequate school legislation and during 
the remainder of the time nothing definite 
was done. Good school legislation cannot be 
accomplished without the right kind of public 
sentiment, and public sentiment for any kind 
of legislation cannot be created during a few 
weeks every two years. What I am trying to 
say is, that instead of having a program last- 
ing for a few weeks every two years we should 
have a definite and constructive program, one 
upon which we all can unite, and work zeal- 
ously to accomplish, not for a few weeks 
every year, but 365 days out of the year. If I 
were to ask you, what is our present educa- 
tional program I would secure many differ- 
ent answers. No doubt most of the answers 
would contain two or three major proposi- 
tions which we have been trying for the last 
fifteen or twenty years to accomplish. It 
seems to me that we should have a definite 
and constructive program for the betterment 
of public education in this state, a program 
that will command the respect and confidence 
and heartiest co-operation of not only every 
teacher, but every person interested in public 
education, and keep working upon that pro- 
gram until some of the things we stand for 
are accomplished. Of course, in all proba- 
bility, this program would need some re- 
vision each year, but during the year all of 
the teachers and persons interested in public 
education would know definitely what we were 
trying to do. So I would recommend that we 
adopt a definite and constructive program and 
get behind that program and keep working at 
it until it is put across. 

For several years we have tried to es- 
tablish retirement allowances for teachers 
and so far have failed. A few years ago we 
tried the County Unit and failed, and later 
the Community School Bill was tried. Some 
persons now say, “What is the use? We 
have been working upon these things for a 
number of years and nothing definite has been 
done.” Might I remind you that Rome was 
not built in a day, neither was it destroyed 
-in a day. Sentiment for good school legis- 
lation cannot be created overnight. 

Economy. 

We hear quite a bit these days about 
economy. You scarcely hear of anyone run- 
ning for office who does not have a great deal 
to say about it. Almost every person you 
see has some pet scheme for economizing. 
This person believes that economy can be 
practiced in one way and another person in 


another way. I hold in my hand a report of 
a rural school in this state that began on July 
6 last year and closed October 12th. Tech- 
nically speaking, this district practiced econ- 
omy, as the district was only required to pay 
the teacher for a three months’ term. This 
district did not purchase any fuel last year 
and so economized again. If we just want 
to save money there are many ways in which 
it can be done. For instance, all of the 
schools can begin on July 6 and close on Oc- 
tober 12th. Then the teachers would have 
to be paid a salary for only three months, and 
we would not have to purchase any fuel at 
all. Or if we wanted to save more money 
we could close up the schools for one year 
and save in the neighborhood of fifty million 
dollars, and I dare say that in fifteen or 
twenty years we would spend two or three 
times that amount for the prosecution of 
crime as the result of closing the schools for 
the one year. As a private citizen of this 
state and a public official I am in favor of 
economy. I am in favor of one hundred 
cents worth of service for every dollar ex- 
pended. I am in favor of cutting down 
school costs here and there, provided said 
economy does not curtail the service rendered 
the boys and girls of this state. 

I believe the people of Missouri have 
confidence in our school system. This is 
shown by the large increase in support given 
the public schools, during the past ten year 
period. It is my belief that the citizens will 
in the future demand a better school system 
than we have at the present time and will 
willingly go down in their pockets and pay for 
such a system. 

The measures which I desire 
may be classed into two major 
namely: Constitutional and Legislative. 
constitutional measures are: (a) 
ment Allowances for Bm, and 
Adequate Permanent School Fund. 

Teachers Retirement Allowances. 

A constitutional amendment should be 
adopted making provision for teacher retire- 
ment allowances. This should be done at the 
earliest possible date. I want to say most 
emphatically that a teacher retirement allow- 
ance is not a pension, as a large part of the 
money is contributed by the teachers them- 
selves. It is simply a CO- operative agreement 
between the teachers and patrons of public 
education looking forward to a better school 
system. Future progress demands that the 
children of this state shall have the best 
teachers that can be secured. The teacher 
is the heart of the school, and for that reason 
the teaching profession should be kept at the 
highest possible standard. A sound teacher 
retirement system is a leading factor in en- 
listing and maintaining capable men and 
women in the profession. 
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Both the public and the teacher have 
a common interest in sound teacher retire- 
ment legislation. The public is interested be- 
cause such legislation promises great effi- 
ciency in the class room. The teacher is in- 
terested for the elevating effect that a sound 
retirement system has upon the profession in 
general, and for the protection such a system 
guarantees him as an individual. 

While basing the claim for retirement al- 
lowances for teachers chiefly upon the wel- 
fare of the school, the children and society, 
I do not mean to minimize the claim for 
teacher retirement allowances for the sake of 
the teachers themselves based upon the char- 
acter and nature of the teachers’ work. 

If the teachers are held too long in a given 
system the young, ambitious, progressive 
ones become discouraged because of the lack 
of opportunity for advancement and go in- 
to other work and the school and the chil- 
dren suffer great losses in that way. One of 
the outstanding reasons why a state should 
enact a law providing for a sound teacher 
retirement system is that such a law makes 
for public school efficiency. 

A sound teacher retirement system is de- 
sirable for at least four reasons, first, it will 
eliminate from active school service those 
who have lost their efficiency because of ad- 
vanced age; second, it will improve the mo- 
rale of those who remain in service, third, 
it will have a tendency to retain the best 
teachers in the profession, many of whom in 
the absence of such a system will resign to 
accept positions elsewhere, and fourth, it will 
attract to the teaching profession the most 
capable young men and women. 

A sound teacher retirement system is in 
accord with the best thought of the day; as, 
(a) private industry has already recognized 
that retirement plans are essential to good 
business, (b) that a sound teacher retire- 
ment plan has already been put into effect in 
all important public services, and (c) the pub- 
lic in general contributes billions of dollars 
every year for the support of insurance com- 
panies that offer protection for the future, 
which might in a way be compared to a sound 
teacher retirement system. 

As I see it, a constitutional amendment 
should be adopted which will authorize the 
Legislature to provide retirement allowances 
for all teachers. 

A Permanent School Fund. 

An adequate permanent school fund can- 
not be created without a constitutional a- 
mendment. If you were to visit the state 
educational institutions, you would see the 
need of a measure providing more revenue 
for them. 

During the past few years, we have 
adopted a splendid road program. In fact 
Missouri, at the present time, has one of the 
most comprehensive road programs of any 
state in the Union. It is true that it costs 
money to build these roads, but are they 
not worth it? We scarcely notice the in- 
crease in taxes. During one week about two 
months ago, I drove over 850 miles of good 


roads in the southern part of the state. | 
spent only ninety cents in the way of gaso 
line tax to help build those roads. I couldn’ 
help but think that it was a splendid invest 
ment for me to spend ninety cents in the way 
of a gasoline tax for the privilege of driving 
over 850 miles of good roads. We are all pool- 
ing our resources and working together fo: 
the purpose of building highways, which is the 
reason we can scarcely notice the amount it 
takes to build these roads. 

f we were to put the principles of jus- 
tice and equality into our tax system fo: 
public education, the schools would have al! 
the money they need 

More than five hundred of the first class 
high schools in this state last year voted th« 
constitutional limit. These districts could 
not raise any more money for public edu- 
cation if they so desired. A large permanent 
school fund which would enable the state to 
assume a larger share of the cost of public 
education would enable those districts to have 
more money available for public education. 

The state of Montana is at this time 
voting upon a proposition to raise enough 
money so that the state will distribute each 
year fifty dollars per child in average daily 
attendance. A number of the other states 
have a similar program. In a number of the 
states of the union, the state assumes a larger 
share of the cost of public education than 
does the state of Missouri. It seems to me 
that a permanent school fund should be cre- 
ated which would: (a) place the state educa- 
tional institutions upon a solid financial basis, 
(b) provide an equalizing fund of two or 
three million dollars, so as to guarantee proper 
educational facilities in each district in the 
state, and (c) enable the state to assume 
from thirty-five to forty per cent of the 
cost of public education. 

Legislative Measures. 
A Larger School Unit. 

Our present organization had its origin 
in an act of the General Assembly in 1853, 
by changing the unit of administration from 
the township to the present small district 
plan. This was the beginning of the small 
three director district plan as we have it. At 
the time of its adoption, it worked fairly well 
in some communities, but conditions have 
changed so that in many places the plan now 
defeats the very purpose for which it was 
designed. As the years passed, we formed 
districts smaller and still smaller. People 
have moved from the rural districts and there 
are fewer children in many districts than 
there were ten or even thirty years ago. In 
the formation of new districts, and in chang- 
ing boundary lines, we have in many cases 
completel~ lost sight of the fact that the needs 
of the children should determine these 
changes. If anyone doubts this statement, 
a glance at a school district map of any coun- 
ty will surely remove the doubt. Districts 
are often laid out with little or no reference 
to the actual need or conveniences of the 
children who must attend the school. Many 
districts are so Small, so weak financially, 
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nd contain so few students that a good 
chool is impossible. 
Greatest Weakness of Present Plan. 

This is the greatest weakness in our 
ntire school system. It leads to all sorts 
{f inequalities in the same county; for ex- 
ample, district No. 5 in Boone County has 
in assessed valuation of $1263 per child 
numerated; and district No. 42 has an as- 
essed valuation of $30,623 per child enu- 
merated; one district in Randolph County has 
in assessed valuation of $1500 per student 
while another district has an assessed valu- 
ition of more than $100,000 behind each 
hild; similar conditions prevail in almost 
very county in the state. Sometimes the 
fact that a child lives on one side or the other 
of a public highway determines his educa- 
tional opportunity. Taking the state as a 
whole approximately 92 per cent of the total 
expenditure for schools is paid by the direct 
property tax in the local district. What 
hance has a district with twenty children 
ind $20,000 assessed valuation to maintain 
1 good school? Last year there were 22 
districts in the state with an assessed valua- 
tion of $10,000 or less. 

Now under the law, it is possible to 
iave large and wealthy districts side by side 
with the small weak districts. In many cases 
a very low tax rate is all that is necessary in 
these districts. There were 22 districts in 
1924-25 that levied no school tax at all. 
Thus we find in one district a good building 
rood equipment, good teacher and a nine 


nonths’ term, while in another district a very 


poor building, practically no equipment, in- 
ficient teacher, and a short term. 
he present plan is necessarily expen- 
ive and wasteful. Many illustrations couid 
be given, but one will suffice. Last year 
2652 districts had an average daily attendance 
ff fewer than 15 pupils, 952 of these fewer 
than 10. More than 6000 had an average 
daily attendance of fewer than 25 pupils per 
teacher. If you allow 30 pupils per teacher 
is a fair average, this represents a sheer waste 
of more than a million dollars a year in 
teachers’ wages. Now this waste is un- 
avoidable. The people in the districts are 
powerless to prevent it. The district is the 
init and must have a teacher whether there 
are 5 pupils or 40. No intelligent man would 
tolerate such a waste in his own private busi- 
ess. No city could be so wasteful and main- 
tain its schools. If our cities were compelled 
to employ a teacher for every 15 pupils in 
attendance, many of them would be compelled 
to abandon their high schools and reduce the 
term in the elementary schools to probably 
six months. 
No High School Provisions. 
The present plan makes no provision for 
high school education for rural pupils. If 
the children in the rural districts get a high 
‘hool education they must leave home and 
vo to a school outside the district. This often 
ivolves a prohibitive expenditure on the part 
of the parents and is depriving thousands of 
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rural children of any high school education. 
Possibly one-third of all the children in the 
state live in these rural districts where there 
are no high schools. 

The present plan is in many cases ac- 
tually depriving children of a common school 
education. In 1500 rural districts last year, 
the term was less than eight months; in 269 
of these less than six months; and in 35 less 
than four months. Schools like other social 
institutions and organizations, in order to 
be effective and accomplish their aim, re- 
quire intelligent, co-operative effort. How 
to co-operate intelligently and effectively in 
matters of mutual interest is perhaps the 
most important lesson we have to learn. 
Through intelligent, co-operative effort, we 
can establish and maintain proper elementary 
schools and a good four year high school in 
every section of the state. 

The state should be redistricted so that 
adequate elementary schools and a four year 
high school would be organized and conducted 
in each district. These districts must be large 
enough to contain enough people to insure ef- 
fective lay leadership; large enough to pro- 
vide enough children to make school work 
interesting and cost of instruction reasonable; 
and large enough to insure sufficient wealth 
to provide the working basis for financing 
public education. 

Second: 
A Certification Law. 

We have too many kinds of certificates 
and too many certificating agencies for the 
sake of uniformity. We have 126 different 
agencies issuing thirty: seven different kinds 
of certificates. We have long re cognized the 
fact that the training of teachers is a state 
problem. I maintain also that licensing 
teachers is a state problem. It is as much a 
duty of the state to license teachers as it is 
to train them. 

We must adopt the principle of licens- 
ing teachers for a specific task after due 
preparation has been made for that type of 
work. For instance, a person may have at- 
tended college, two, three or even four years 
and not be as well prepared to teach in the 
rural school as a person who completes the 
present teacher training course in high 
school. Certificates should be granted upon 
the completion of special course of study 
which will prepare the teacher for a definite 
type of work. 

The taxpayers will never be able to re- 
ceive one hundred cents worth of service for 
every dollar expended nor will the teachers 
be able to render the best service possible 
until we have a more uniform and simplified 
method of licensing teachers than we now 
have. 

Third: 
Amending Our Compulsory Attendance Law. 

I hold in my hand a report of a rural 
school for last year where there were twenty- 
nine students enrolled with an average daily 
attendance of 12%. In that school one boy 
nine years old in the first grade attended nine 
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days; one boy nine years old in the first 
grade attended seven days; one girl four 
years old in the first grade attended seven 
days; one girl twelve years old in the first 
grade attended seven days; one boy seven 
years old in the first grade attended seven 
days; one boy ten years old in the first 
grade attended seven days; one boy seven 
years old in the first grade attended nine 
days; one boy nine years old in the second 
grade attended seven days; one boy eleven 
years old in the second grade attended seven 
days; one girl twelve years old in the third 
grade attended six days; one boy sixteen 
years old in the seventh grade attended fif- 
teen days; and one girl thirteen years old in 
the fifth grade attended seven days. In that 
school last year a total of eleven boys and 
girls attended school fewer than ten days. 
Providing good buildings and equipment and 
securing well trained teachers will not im- 
prove a school system if the boys and girls 
are not placed in school and kept there. This 
law should be amended so that proper at- 
tendance might be secured in every section 
of the state. 


Fourth: 
Minimum Salary Schedule. 


There are many teachers teaching now 
for less than $500 per year which is less 
than a living wage. The average monthly 
salary for last year was less than ninety- 
eight dollars per month. We cannot expect 
young men and young women to adequately 
prepare themselves for teaching at this small 
salary. These figures are smaller than they 
should be. Our standards, pertaining to 
rural and elementary schools especially, are 
entirely too low. We cannot hope to secure 
better trained teachers in the rural and ele- 
mentary schools at the present salaries. Sal- 
aries and requirements should both be raised. 
In order to retain the best teachers now in 
the teaching profession and secure better 
trained teachers, I believe the state should 
pass a law raising the requirements especially 
for rural and elementary teachers and stating 
that $125.00 per month will be the minimum 
salary that will be paid young men and wo- 
men who prepare themselves for the profes- 
sion of teaching. 


Fifth: 


Reorganization of the County Superintendent 
Office. 


Instead of our present method of select- 
ing county superintendents the voters in each 
county should select a county board of edu- 
cation who would have power to appoint the 
county superintendent of schools, and fix the 
salary. The office of county superintendent 
should be professional and not political. Pro- 
fessional methods should be employed in the 


selection of all persons who fill professiona 
offices. The same criticism might be mad 
regarding our present method of selecting th: 
State Superintendent. 

The county board should also be give) 
the power to appoint, upon recommendatio 
of the county superintendent, the necessary, 
supervisory and clerical help to adequate] 
carry on the work of the office. 

Sixth: 


A Law Legalizing Kindergartens. 


A kindergarten is an absolute necessity 
in a modern educational system. A measu 
should be enacted which would legalize ani 
encourage the establishment of them. 


Seventh: 
A State Architect. 


Provision should be made for a Stat 
Architect who would prepare type plans fo 
one room, two room, and small consolidated 
schools. No public school building should b: 
built unless the plans were first approved by 
a competent architect. 

The first and main thing to accomplis! 
in any program for the advancement of pul 
lic education is “The Improvement of Class- 
room Instruction.” If the work of admini: 
trators and supervisors improves the clas 
room instruction, then they are rendering 
valuable service. If not, their program 
should be changed. 

If retirement allowances for teachers, 
a permanent school fund, the revision of our 
certification scheme, a larger school unit, 
state architect, legalizing and encouragin: 
kindergartens, amending our compulsory at 
tendance law, providing a minimum salary 
schedule, and reorganizing the office of county 
superintendent, will provide ‘better ‘educa 
tional facilities for the boys and girls of this 
state then we should strive to carry out suc! 
a program. I believe the execution of such 
a program as I have very briefly outline 
will very materially increase the efficiency of 
public education in this state by (a) bring- 
ing high school facilities within reach of a 
the boys and girls, (b) by providing large 
and better elementary and high schools, (c) 
by making provision for individual differ- 
ences, (d) and by providing better train« 
teachers for our public schools; all of whic 
makes for the improvement of the instru 
tion in the classroom. 

The public school system of this state 
has made remarkable progress during the 
last decade. The citizens are demanding that 
our schools go forward. 
ward, we must go forward. The future des- 
tiny of this commonwealth is at stake. Let 
all persons interested in the progress of pub- 
lic education unite as never before and put 
across a real educational program in this 
state. 





We cannot go back- 
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EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN DEVELOPING 
WORLD PEACE. 


By O. A. Thomas 
Before the 64th Convention of the M. S. T. A. 


ORE AND MORE the world is coming to 
understand that education shapes the 
direction and governs the trend of 

civilization. The state recognizes the potency 
1f education when it contributes money for 
the support of schools. Business and indus- 
try of all kinds, as well the Church, realize 
that education has become a necessity to 
understanding and efficiency. Already, our 
teachers are struggling with the broad problem 
of instruction for the definite purpose of 
getting the children of the different nations 
f the world acquainted with each other as a 
means of eliminating the old rivalries, the old 
suspicions, the old prejudices and the old 
hatreds which grew up when nations lived 
under the regime of the survival of the fittest 
in a reign of force. 

Teachers not only of our country but of 
many countries are now engaged in a study 
of textbooks used and are attempting to delete 
these textbooks of all material which has a 
tendency to stir up antagonism and keep alive 
national prejudice and racial and religious 
hatreds. It is found in most instances that 
textbook materials of this nature are not of 
great importance in the advancement of civili- 
zation and the knowledge presented is of no 
vital concern to the educational qualification 
of the student. The schools cannot do it all 
but they can do much to relieve international 
ill-feeling. Childhood is unprejudiced and 
special attention should be given by the teach- 
ers of all countries to the problem of instruct- 
ing the young so that friendships rather than 
animosities may be cultivated between na- 
tional neighbors. 

The omnipotent Architect of the World did 
not create mankind as a homogeneous whole. 
He made the nations. He made the different 
races. He established peoples in geographic 
units, widely separated, that they might build 
up a tongue of their own, institutions of gov- 
ernment of their own, manners and customs 
of their own and with these a consciousness 
vf nationality and a love of country which we 
call patriotism. He gave these countries their 
ndividual characteristics of home and indus- 
try. It cannot be the divine world order that 
these nations should direct their supreme ener- 
gies against each other, thus ever reverting 
to the primitive in civilization. 


We are approaching a time when we must 
take into consideration not only our own per- 
sonal existence, our own firesides and our own 
national life, but we must go beyond in a deep 
respect for a deep desire to serve the best in- 


terests of all humanity. There must come a 
time in the development of civilization when 
t will be considered as great a wrong to be 
false to humanity as to be false to our state. 
I can see no conflicting loyalties between love 
f country and love of humanity any more 
than I can see conflicting loyalties between 
individual rights and personal desires when 
the good of the society in which we move is 


considered. That individual will serve human- 
ity best who, firmly grounded in the faith of 
his own people, develops moral and intellec- 
tual gifts he may have to their highest capa- 
bilities, thus over-stepping his own national 
boundaries and serving the whole of mankind, 
as has been done by the great f all nations 
who have contributed through philosophy, art, 
music, literature, science, invention and in a 
thousand ways. For truth is universal and 
science knows no confines. 

The generations of the past built up a tre- 
mendous psychology in the gigantic institu- 
tions of those blood-thirsty days and we have 
scarcely become free from them. It is much 
easier to develop the spirit of war today than 
it is the spirit of peace and yet there is no one 
in our country who is worthy of the present- 
day civilization under the protection of the 
flag who would not see war abolished, though 
he may spend his life as a profession in mili- 
tary service. It is no crime to speak out 
against this war god who has dominated the 
world since the dawn of civilization and to 
welcome on the other hand the peaceful Mes- 
senger who came to serve humanity two thous- 
and years ago. In due season, we shall do 
away with war as a legalized institution just 
as we have done away with abuses of privii- 
ege in other lines and while we are advocating 
special forms of education for the purpose of 
turning the minds of the peoples of the world 
away from violence, we realize it cannot all be 
done by education. Diplomacy must do its 
share. Diplomacy must furnish the machin- 
ery and education the skilled operator. Na- 
tions are thrown so closely together today, 
trade and travel are so easy that we are con- 
stantly over-stepping national boundaries with 
as great freedom and ease as we over-step 
state boundaries within our own country. This 
brings us to the need of new international 
traffic regulations. Eventually, we shall find 
an international body with power to discuss 
international questions and recommend solu- 
tions for the approval of the governments. 
We may never have an international body with 
legislative powers but an international or- 
ganization with advisory powers has become 
essentail in order that the rights and priv- 
lieges of nations may be safeguarded and 
difficulties overcome by peaceful means. 

We are beginning now with the teaching of 
world civics, covering international contacts 
such as postal regulations, passports, rights 
upon the high seas and in foreign ports, con- 
sular and diplomatic services and other con- 
nections. These are all regulated by special 
and individual treaties. Just as we are be- 
ginning to nationalize our traffic regulations 
in automobiles, we shall begin eventually to 
regulate our international traffic rules. We 
are featuring in our geography an intimate 
study of child life in different countries—home 
life, school life, recreation with games and 
plays peculiar to these countries—folk songs, 
folk dances, manners and customs, 
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A SCORE CARD FOR COMMERCE DEPART: 
MENTS. 


By P. O. Selby 


Adviser in Commerce, State Department of Education; Professor of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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ITH THE help of two advanced classes, 
I have prepared tentatively a score 
card for commerce departments in high 
schools. This card is modeled after the 


Strayer-Engelhardt score card for high schools 
and may be used therewith. The Strayer- 
Engelhardt allowed 15 points for the com- 
merce rooms; this card gives 150 plus 50 for 
general features. If used as a part of the 
Srayer-Engelhardt score, section VI, in which 
50 points for general features are outlined 
should be omitted and the total score divided 
by 10. Thus, 110 on this score card (leaving 
off section VI) would become 11.0 for the 
Strayer-Engelhardt score. 


Directions for Use: The score card giv 
the number of points to be alloweu for eac 
feature, if present and in the best of cond 
tion. If present and not in the best of con- 
dition, score less than the amount allowed : 
a maximum. If not present and deemed nece 
sary, score 0. If not present and deemed n: 
necessary, give full credit. Do not use fra 
tions. 

Invitation. Commerce teachers and scho 
administrators everywhere are invited to us 
this score card on their departments a1 
send a copy to the writer at Kirksville, Mi 
souri. Criticism of the score card is also i: 
vited. If you will operate in these ways, pe 
haps a better score card can be maae. 





A SCORE CARD 


for 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENTS. 
Possible Score, 200 


aan IR cc con Sicarean nk ata a eh ie aN oe el aa 45 
A. Size; 15 square feet per student; number of pupils in class, not 
CE EE aoe snh ser Gerde cee eee Rede ee AMEN Sa K ead 7 
B. Equipment: 
1. Desks: Individual, facing the teacher; drawer or locker space 
for each student and usable without disturbing desk top or 
oe ere eee ree rere ern 13 
2. Chair; Adjustable in height, not of swivel type ............. 
3. Blackboard: Front and one side; slate; of good construction; 
ee Sees I WN 6s os 5 wee wdinlnr ae enna ses 5 
4. Teacher’s desk, teacher’s chair, visitor’s chair, waste basket and 
ee ES Pere er er Ee TET ETT CEO E Te 8 
SS GE GE GOO oki cc crcscvensececedcesetenceees 3 
Sees OR WHEE COE BE oo oc oc cc cceeccescncctsnes 3 
eI ER ea Ce aah aha aha wa eb eee eRe EROS he wee 23 
A. Size, Regulation size; classes of average size .........+-.-++00+- 4 
B. Equipment: 
Se CE cca a aaa ee Re AN Re ON ee bates 4 
2. Student chairs: Comfortable and non-folding, preferable .... 3 
3. Blackboards: Three sides; good slate construction; portion per- 
manently ruled similar to stenographer’s pad ............ 3 
2 ee errr er ere aoe rr LT ere eee ee 2 
5. Teacher’s desk, chair, visitor’s chair and waste basket ....... 3 
§. Two pencil sharpeners .........ccccecccccsecccscccveces 1 
7. Supply case or closet .........cccccccseccenecccsscveees 1 
8. Bookcase with books and magazines and dictionary .......... 1 
9. Bulletin board, with hinged glass lid ...........e- ee eeeeeee 2 
III. Typewriting Room ......-e cece cece e eset ee ee eee eee eeneees 30 
A. Size: Larger than average classroom. Class may have as many as 
EEE OER PET TET OT eT TEE CET CL sete eees 3 
B. Typewriters: Standard keyboard, pica type, desk typewriter, good 
condition; machines used by beginners should all be of one make 
and of late models; other makes and models may be used for ad- 
vanced students, including portable, wide carriage, elite type, add- 
ing attachment, and even non-standard makes .. eee ese essen 9 
2. Typewriter tables or desks: Firm construction, individual; 
height 26 inches, 32 inches long, 17 inches wide; drawer for 
typewriter supplies with brushes and small tools for each 
machine; drawer for students’ supplies. One drawer for each 
student though these may be kept in a separate cabinet. A 
few of more than standard height .........--++++seee ees 3 
3. Students’ chairs: Adjustable as to height; made to fit the back, ‘ 


comfortable 








IV. 


V. 


VI. 
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4. Blackboard: Front of room .............0cccceceeceeceee 
ee GR NN icc vs cicdndea sens cawaccweedioamaain 
6. Teachers’ desk, chair, visitor’s chair, commodious provision for 
ee Sg vccwbctawueces easeueeee 
7. Supply case or closet with cleaning fluids; oil, dust cloths 
De. RI ng cou we kee eked dhe bw w'eadde'ewess 
9. Bulletin board with hinged glass lid ..................000- 
10. Typewriter covers: Rubberized cloth in good condition ...... 
11. Phonograph and well chosen records ..............eeeeeeee 
CE NE acorns beach bbs SCR EC EME Ren Rede eww 
1. Adding machines; posting machine; calculators ............ 
2. Mimeograph, multigraph, hectograph and other duplicating 
PE: - th cane nes bbe hhh bOOCCNS SKE CERES KES OO ROSS 
i a a a le tan a eet dni ate edie eat hon 
4. Filing cabinets, box files and filing materials, wire baskets ; 
5. City directories, railway guides, postal information guides, 
telephone directory, dictionary and other business books oN 
6. Protectograph, paper fastener, numbering machine ..... 
7. Supplies for various machines, cleaning materials ........... 
8. Teacher’s desk and chair, waste basket, pencil sharpener, tele- 
a en re 
i NN ie ee et in sme eae hee A kee eee aes eee awa 
Ce TENE oa ok divine sees <kanénanananeesawnn 


A. Adequate class rooms properly supplied with chairs, teacher’s desk, 
waste basket teacher’s chair, visitor’s chair, blackboard, and 


supply cases or closets ................ eptecka cau Kb 
B. Special Equipment ...............220005: . 
1. Commercial Geography ............. , 6 
EE GG aanns Goma ee ard 5 aha ana dee icon nom eed 2 
OE fala. ccdaie clare glee Ok Rate hd dee en aa hee 1 
c. Stereopticon and 250 slides, well chosen ...... 2 
i EE cic ae c wach ceed eee eee eRe nee i 1 
a FE re rr ere 5 
hea hs wie api wp We Maren Wy iad Weal SO 3 
ee I ee ee ree 2 
PF CCT OCCT ECCT TCC CTC CTT CCT 4 
a. Glice fermiture and rum ...cccccccccccsaces 2 
Se. eee ee ee ee ee 2 
General Features (After Strayer-Engelhardt) ..............+05- 


A. Location: Department should be located as a unit group; a central 
location may be desirable for a school bank and other utilities. 
Location near principal’s office in small buildings permits double 
use of some equipment. Corner location makes for less disturb- 
ance +" other departments fk, rere rere re 

B. Light: Natural and artificial. Glass space: 1 5 to 14 of area of 

floor, determined by latitude and presence cr absence of light ob- 

structions. Windows: Location on long side a room only for left 
hand lighting; 34 in. to 38 in. from the floor, plain glass; distance 
between windows should not exceed 12 inches, 4 to 6 feet dead 
wall space at front end of classroom; clear wire glass should be 
used where windows adjoin fire escapes; where rooms are 12 feet 
high and windows reach approximately to the ceiling, maximum 
width of room should not exceed 24 feet. Shades: Should be 
translucent, adjustable; hung from the center of the window, color 
of shades should harmonize with color of walls, preferred color 

‘bisque or light sage. To darken rooms opaque shades should also 

ee errr err ere rey Terre re ee rrr Tet Ter Te 

Wall and ceilings; Plastering, finish, texture, condition, picture 

mold, chair rail. Plastering should be hard, smooth, non-gloss 

ON RP ee ree ree TO CET ETT Cee eee Lit 

D. Floors: Should be in good condition, without cracks, checks, splin- 
ters, loose boards, or projecting ends; standard floor is hardwood, 
durable, well-joined and not dust-retaining; or cement overlaid 
with battionbin Hmolewee ...... 6 cccccccsccseccsiecesvvesceses 

E. Electric outlets: Should be well provided with wall outlets in all 
rooms, especially in the commercial laboratory and practice office 

F. Heat: Some good heating system, adequate ........--.-++-+05: 

G. Ventilation: Some good ventilating system or good ventilation 
by means of windows without a draft passing over the students 
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SOUP SEDIMENT 


Being a Precipitate from the “Toast on Soup” by Fred C. Irion at the Banquet 
of Missouri University Alumnae at Kansas City, Nov. 11, 1926. 


BEGIN THE important subject at the pe- 
I riphery, working gradually toward the 
center, or core, if any. 

First comes the question of blowing the 
soup. To blow or not to blow, that is the 
question. 

Historically there is good reason for this 
widespread Missouri custom. We have al- 
ways been men of action, busy men. Since 
time immemorial time has been money to 
Missourians. Our forefathers never had time 
to let their soup cool by the normal processes 
of nature. Natural processes were expedited 
by the simple method of blowing. 

At the present time when the primeval 
forests have been cleared away, the swamps 
drained, the wild beasts and Indians killed, 
we’ have become a leisurely race and there 
is less justification for this primitive method 
of reducing the caloric contents of the soup 
bowl. Besides first class hotels relieve one 
of the necessity in this regard. So today 
blowing the soup is a habit rather than a 
necessity, a sort of vestigial instinct, a cus- 
tom more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. 

To the habitual blower I utter a few words 
of caution. Take heed how you blow. Soups, 
like children, possess individual differences. 
Some can withstand a hard blow; others 
would be overcome by it; all depends upon 
the character and consistency of the soup. A 
blow that would only ruffle the placid sur- 
face of one might cause the other of weaker 
consistency to fly in frightened panic for 
refuge to the eyes of the person across the 
table. Hence rule one—Before you blow, 
carefully determine the specific gravity of 
your soup. 

A method of eating soup which recommends 
itself particularly to the ladies is difficult to 
describe and to be appreciated must be dem- 
onstrated by an expert. It is as follows: 
When the soup is placed before you, give it 
a look of suspicion. Pick up the spoon, 
daintily, between index finger and thumb with 
the rest of the fingers slightly spread apart 
and moderately curved. Daintily stir about 
in the soup in a nonchalant and random man- 
ner; raise the moistened spoon three, or at 
the most four, times to the lips. Then in a 
very unobtrusive manner push the soup aside 
while you concentrate your attention on the 
music of the orchestra. The least indication 
of self consciousness is fatal. The most 
disastrous blunder possible is to make a re- 
mark about the soup as you push it aside. 
This tends to call the attention of everyone 
at the table to what you are doing and cause 
them to wonder whether you are a dyspeptic, 
had eaten too much candy, or whether you 
were only queer. Or it might leave the im- 
pression that you had a grudge against the 
soup and a display of temper toward an in- 
animate object argues a lack of intelligence. 
One should vent all his temper on his fellow 
beings. Center your attention on the music. 
Let your face take on an aesthetic expres- 


sion and say loud enough to be heard 
everybody, “I love that piece.” So much 
the aesthetic method. 

The more practical men look to the « 
nomic side of the matter. This leads to th 
next point, dipping or tilting. And the qu 
tion now becomes to dip or not to dip, tilt 
not to tilt? The history of this practic: 
forego. Advice regarding it is more need 
If you needs must tilt, tilt away from y 
not towards you. The table linen will 


taken care of by overhead expense cha 
which is included in the price of the meal, 
whereas tilting the plate towards you may 
you and y 


involve an between 
cleaner. 

Tilt the plate as a last resort to capture 1 
fugitive drops which are attempting to m: 
themselves inconspicuous by spreading 0\ 
the surface of the plate. By tipping 
plate you can drive them into a corner, as 
were, and make them face the issue. 

The most important part of this wh 
process is that of transporting the soup f) 
the plate to its final resting place. All 
thorities agree on the implement. It is 
spoon. In this regard soup is unique, it 
the only food that cannot be eaten with 
knife. Step one is the scooping up proc: 
It should be done with the broad side of t 
spoon and like tilting the motion should 
from not towards the eater. The safe g 
eral rule when dealing with soup is to w 
away from one’s self as much as possil 
Soup should be treated with aloofness and 
serve. Neckties suffer when soup is tak 
like a friend to the bosom. 

The hoisting process involves the act 
bringing the soup to the level necessary 
consumption. In doing this the upper 
should not be extended outwardly. T 
rights of other people make this rule n 
essary. To knock the spoon from the hand 
your neighbor may demand embarrassing 
pologies. The entire hoisting process sho 
be done with the forearm moving on the « 
bow as a hinge and making a lever of the s 
ond class. 

Having raised the spoon to the proper le 
a critical ~eriod is arrived at. By a d 
turn of the wrist the point of the spoon sho 
be brought face to face with the consu) 
and then cautiously moved forward. Tak 
a soup spoon into the mouth sidewise may 
times be followed by serious extrication d 
culties. 


expense 


The soup should never be made to disappea! 


by the vacuum-cleaner principle. Straws 
recommended for those who prefer the 
of the vacuum principle, as they can be u 
without noise until the bottom of the pl 
is reached. Gravity is recommended as 
best process for getting the soup out of 
spoon; it is expedited by a slight inclinat 
of the implement toward the consumer. C: 
tion is necessary not to get the directions i: 
this process confused with those of blowing 
tilting or dipping. 
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Time does not permit, nor does judgment 
dictate that the serious part of this program 
should encroach further upon that part set 
aside for frivolity and laughter. I therefore 


FIRST S 





IE FIRST SEVEN years of life are the 
most crucial. 


’ This opinion of the enormous importance of 
the earlier years in influencing the entire later 
life of the individual is expressed by a distin- 
guished group of child specialists, doctors, 
psychiatrists, educators and ministers in a 
symposium on “Is a Child Made or Unmade by 
the Age of Seven?” published in the December 
issue of “Children, The Magazine for Parents.” 
The symposium presents the views of: 

Dr. John B. Watson, formerly of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Johns Hopkins 
University, and author of “‘Behaviorism.”’ 

Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, Director of the Child 
Welfare Research Station, University of 
Iowa. 

Dr. Paul Bousfield, Physician of the London 
Neurological Clinic. 

Dr. William Palmer Lucas, of San Francisco, 

s author of “‘The Health of The Runabout 
Child.” 

Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Director of the 
Habit Clinics. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who headed the American War 
Relief for European Children. 

Dr. Mary S. Rose, Professor of Nutrition, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Philip Can Ingen, Director of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association. 

Dr. Kurt Thoma, Harvard University Den- 
tal School. 

Dr. Ruth Andrus, Supervisor of Parental 
Education of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Research at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Endicott Peabody, Headmaster of the 
Croton School. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York. 

Professor David Snedden. of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Harry Overstreet, author of “Influenc- 
ing Human Behavior.” 

Alfred E. Stearns, Headmaster of the Phil- 
lips-Andover Academy. 

Mrs. Satis Coleman, author of 
Music for Children.” 

Dr. Edith R. Spauldine. Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Mental Clinic, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City. 





3oston 
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“Creative 


Can’t Eradicate Early Training, Says Watson. 

“If a child has been badly managed up to 
he age of seven years, it is impossible to cor- 
‘rect completely the difficulties in the emo- 
onal slant of the child,” says Dr. John B. 
Vatson, 
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close this instructional discourse with this 


toast: 
Here is to soup! 
and more, and heard less and 


May it be tasted more 
less! 


EVEN YEARS OF CHILD’S LIFE 
MOST CRUCIAL. 


“T think the worst deviations can be got rid 
of by systematic unconditioning (scientific re- 
adjustment). But I should expect a child even 
properly unconditioned at the age of seven to 
have a greater liability to emotional disturb- 
ance than one whose emotional life was prop- 
erly looked after before that age. 

“A horse that has been badly broken dur- 
ing the first two years is always an unsafe 
horse; it is doubtful if it can even become a 
thoroughly satisfactory horse.” ~ 

“The years from two to seven are the most 
important years of trail blazing, years that 
establish the character traits,’ says Dr. Wil- 
liam Palmer Lucas. 

“Unconsidered and apparently trivial details 
in the behavior of the parents during the first 
five years of the child’s life make a far greater 
impression on its mind and have far more 
weight in the formation of its character than 
any other factors occuring later,” says Dr. 
Paul Bousfield of London. 

Dr. Douglas A Thom, who has conducted re- 
search at the Boston Habit Clinic, stresses the 
importance of the first seven years, but be- 
lieves that these are not necessaruy the “de 
termining years.’’ He says: 

“Many of the ‘conduct patterns’ that are to 
be utilized during the life-time of the individ- 
ual are formed during these years, but some 
of these patterns will be discarded, others will 
be developed. One’s entire destiny is not fixed 
by the experience up to the age of seven.” 

“The first seven years are the most critical 
—the baby may be made ill by a single un- 
suitable meal. We cannot make up later for 
dietary deficiencies which have produced poor 
teeth, or a contracted chest, or have caused 
permanent injuries to the digestive tract,”’ 
says Dr. Marvy S. Rose. professor of Nutrition 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

As to the importance of some type of re- 
ligious training during the first vears, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. nationally-known 
New York minister, writer and educator, says: 

“Refore the ave of seven, many of the child’s 
fundamental attitydes are pretty thoroughly 
set—especially such attitudes as are concerned 
with trustfulness toward people or dread of 
them the presence of fear as a motive. the 
habit of gett'ne what it wants by selfish schem- 
ing or by confident request. 

“These matters associate themselves with 
anything that is worth calling religion, and in 
that sense a child’s fundamental religious at- 
titudes are pretty deeply channeled by the 
seven. The early years are very 


seven 


time he is 
significant.” 

Although differences of were ex- 
pressed by the authorities contribyting to the 
“Children” symposium, Dr. Bess V. Cunning- 


opinion 
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ham, of the Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who compiled the symposium, points out 
that there is virtual agreement on the fol- 
lowing seven points: 

1. That we are, as William James pointed 
out, “but a mass of habits.” 

2. That most of our important habits of 
everyday living are laid down in our very early 
years, 

3. That it is easier to lay down good habits 
than to change bad ones and 

4. That, therefore, the right environment 
and intelligent guidance of children under 
seven years is most essential. 


5. That “all is not lost” after seven by a 
means. Even adults are subject to refor 
but the older the person the more difficult 1 
process. 

6. That, on the other hand, the child tl 
has been safely brought through the first sey 
years is not guaranteed against future m 
haps in character, behavior or physique. 
parent can ever feel certain that all the go 
habits laid down will be a permanent acqui 
tion, although they will be strongly rooted. 

7. That “every day is a day f growth” 
any age of childhood, and that there is no | 


ginning, no standstill, no end in character dv- 


velopment. 


A SCORE CARD FOR JUDGING TEXT BOOKS. 


By Vest C. Myers, Superintendent of Schools, Fulton, Kentucky. 


HE SELECTION of text books is a prob- 
T lem of no small importance to the 

teacher and administrator of schools. To 
a large degree the curriculum is controlled by 
the text books. Despite improved methods of 
teaching and the vast amount of material 
available for objective study the fact still re- 
mains that what we teach and how we teach it 
depends largely on the text book in use. 

It naturally follows that in a selection so 
important every means should be used to make 
the best judgment possible. 

Considerable has been written regarding the 
standards for text book selection but as yet 
no score card or checking list has been de- 
vised that even approaches completeness. 
However if one has in mind a few definite 
qualifications which meet the general approval 
of those who have made a special study of this 
problem, he is better able to form a reliable 
judgment relative to the merits of the text 
in question, than he would be otherwise. 


The author of this article offers no defin 
solution to this problem. 
suggest a few fundamentals, in a concrete wa 
that may be of assistance to those who will ! 
called upon to evaluate the merits of a p 
posed text book. 

The following bibliography is submitted f 
the benefit of those who may wish to make 
more complete study of this subject. 

The Text Book—Hall-Quest. 

The Selection of Text Books—Maxwell. 


The Selection of Text Books—Frazen an: 


Knight. 
Elementary School Standards—MecMurry. 
Selection of Text Books—Horn 
Survey. 
Best Methods of Selecting Text Books 








Meade—Journal of Adm. and Sup., Fe)- 


ruary, 1918. 
Checking List for the Selection of Hig 


School Texts—Johnson—T. C. Recor, 


October, 1925. 


SCORE CARD 
Points 
I. General Conclusions (20 Points) 
1. Training and reputation of the author ..... 2... .cccccccccccccvcccces 6 
ee Seer ee Tee ee eT Tee CTE ee See ee 5 
3. Viewpoint of text compared with accepted educational aims ..........- 4 
4. Adaptibility to mental levels of pupils ........... eee eee eee cece ecees 5 
II. Subject Matter (40 Points) 
D. Memwted Ce Meets GE PUTIN nko once ccc er scecescissacveeaee 10 
2. Adapted to needs of community ..........c cece ee eer ccc ceeecceees 10 
8. Details sufficient to make main topics interesting ...........-..++e+00- 5 
4. Are the illustrations vivid and well selected ...........--- ee eeeeeeeee 5 
5. Accuracy. Are facts handled carefully and scientifically ..........---- 5 
é. Arrangement of material independent enough to permit the omission of 
NS a eerie et eee eee Ee ee et 5 
III. Organization (20 Points) 
1. Organization with regard to psychology of pupils .......-.+-++-++++055 4 
2. Are suggestions given for use of text ....... cece cece cere eee eeeeee 2 
8. Table of contents organized to show outline .........-.- ee ee cece eeees 3 
4. Index arrnaged so that material may be easily found ......--.+--+++++ 3 
5. Does glossary give meaning and pronunciation of difficult NEE dk asa 3 
6. Are references definite ...... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccseceseses 3 
7. Pointed and thought stimulating questions at end of each chapter or i 
Ne ea ee aw eae LORS EE SS CERES RR GR CR Rae ea eee 2 
IV. Format (20 Points) R 
1. Appearance attractive .......ccsecccc cree rece rrescrncsceseseccens 5 
2. Type clear and easily read .........-.+++++: eee eee e tence eeeeeee H 
8. Durable. Strong enough to resist rough handling ........--+-+++++++> 6 
4. Cost. Reasonable as compared with similar texts .......--++eeeeereee 5 


A satisfactory text should score 80% or above, 


He only hopes * 





St. Paul 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 








NE OF THE most important items of 

of business ever transacted by the As- 

sembly of Delegates of the M. S. T. A. 
vas consun.mated by this body at its meeting 
n Kansas City on November 10th, 1926. Ap- 
roximately 6C0 delegates who had been 
lected by their several Community Associa- 
tions voted by about nine to one to locate per- 
manently the headquarters office at Columbia, 
and authorized the expenditure of $48,000 for 
the purpose of erecting a building to serve the 
Association as its business offices. This ac- 
tion of the Assembly of Delegates was consum- 
mated by the adoption of the report and rec- 
mendations of the Building Committee 
1ade through the Executive Committee of the 
\ssociation to the Assembly of Delegates. 

The presentation of this report by Miss 
Lillie R. Ernst and the motion to adopt it 
were followed by a motion from Supt. W. F. 
Knox of Jefferson City to amend the report 
yy striking out the word Columbia from the 
second section of the Committee Recommen- 
dation and inserting the words Jefferson City 
n lieu thereof. Mr. Lamkin moved that debate 
m this amendment be limited to one hour 
nd that thirty minutes be given to the pro- 
onents of Jefferson City and a like period 
to those of Columbia. The hour was con- 
sumed in good natured debate and the vote 
taken on the amendment. The result was a 
very decisive vote against Jefferson City and 
in favor of Columbia. The report of the 
Committee recommending that Columbia be 
elected as the place for permanent associa- 
tion headquarters was then unanimously 
idopted. The complete Report as presented 
ind adopted follows: 

QUEEN MARIE HAS RIVALS AT KANSAS 
CITY CONVENTION. 

How many curious but uninformed seekers 
or a glimpse at the beautiful Queen of Rou- 
iania had their longings satisfied by the sight 
f Miss Victoria Dobbs or Miss Adelle Miller 

would be hard to estimate, but that many 
vere thus relieved of the fear that they might 
not get to see the Queen is probable. It came 
about in this wise. A part of the program of 
the Department of Fine Arts was an automo- 
ile ride through the City. Miss Miller, desir- 
ng that the cars used by the visitors should 
tay together asked the police department 
‘or escorts. The obliging Chief forthwith de- 
ailed motorcycle officers to conduct the party; 
nd through the crowded streets they drove 
vith policemen leading and following. A 
cream from a motor policeman’s whistle and 
traffic stopped to let the automobiles pass. A 
hriek from another and the yokels crowded 
loser to get a peep at the Queen. Of course 


it was but natural to suppose that it was the 

Queen’s party. Unnitentional, of course, but 

a source of satisfaction, perhaps, to many. 

Hon. Henry Morgenthau Offers Prizes for 
Poster Contest. 

Junior and High School Students are in- 
vited to compete in a poster contest under 
the auspices of Near East Relief which is 
desirous of securing posters that will inter- 
pret the humanitarian work being carried 
on by this organization in Armenia, Syria, 
Greece and Palestine. 

Hon. Henry Morgenthau, whose appeals 
for help in behalf of the unfortunate Ar- 
menians when he was ambassador to Turkey 
really started Near East Relief activities, 
is offering $1,000 in prizes—three national 
prizes and a prize for the best poster sub- 
mitted in each state. All posters are to go 
to the state directors of Near East Relief 
and must be in by March 15, 1927. 

Motifs for the poster may be derived from 
any source. The starvation motif, however, 
is not desired as the period of starvation in 
the Near East has practically ceased. 

Near East Relief reserves the right to re- 
produce any and all the posters for publicity 
purposes. It also reserves the right to make 
any changes in the color scheme or letters 
in any of the posters that may be selected 
for reproduction. All posters accepted by 
the judges will be exhibited by Near East 
Relief. For further details address national 
headquarters, Near East Relief, 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

THE COTTON BLOSSOM 

There are many creditable school publica- 
tions in Missouri, but there are few, if any, 
that suggest more commendation for those 
who produce them than does the Cotton Blos- 
som, which is produced by the students of the 
school at Marston, in New Madrid county. 
The October number contains ten double 
column pages one of which, the cover page, is 
an original drawing with the Halloween motif. 
Its pages contain editorials, feature stories, 
poems, jokes and local items, and pictures 
which are all reproductions of hand drawings. 
The mast head carries this statement: “‘Pub- 
lished Monthly, by student body of the high 
school. No outside help.” ‘“‘No outside help” 
has reference to printing and mechanical work 
as well as to work of other kinds. The total 
equipment of their printing office is a very 
small typewriter and a mimeograph. The 
Marston boys and girls give evidence of know- 
ing how to make the most of what equipment 
they have. By the way, that’s pretty good 
evidence of the best education, too. 
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WHAT PRICE EDUCATION? 


Foot ball looms large in the interest of the 
nation. it 1s associated almost wholly with 
our institutions of learning and is conceded 
the leader of sports, both 1a college and high 
scnool., 

‘this leads to a speculation as to the rela- 
tive position of the countrys sports and its 
education. Education is the very life o1 the 
natuion—sports its pastime. ‘The former, like 
our water and air, is taken tor granted and 
almost cons.dered routine; the latter 1s dra- 
matic, impuisive and tuli of motion. 

We are not betittling the value of sports in 
the lite ot people. We recognize their unifying 
intiuence in our institutions. It is a healtntful 
sign when our citizens grow in their love for 
outdoor play. ‘here is a tendency, however, 
to indulge in these exercises and sports purely 
by proxy. 

lt is a fact that the nation’s expenditure 
for spectacular sports makes tne outlay for 
education look insignificant. We have recent- 
ly completed the World Baseball Series which 
approached a million and a quarter gate re- 
ceipts; our last big prize fight, two million dol- 
lars. This latter ngure is but a fraction of the 
cost of the fight when the other expenses of 
the fans are estimated. The American public 
paid this price for a two-man combat that 
lasted a total of thirty-nine minutes, and yet 
in this country we spend but a billion and a 
half dollars yearly to train twenty-three mil- 
lion boys and girls for a fight that lasts an 
average approximating thirty-nine years. 

There is another angle to this viewpoint 
of relative values. A middle western metro- 
politan newspaper sold 50,000 more copies 
the morning after the Dempsey-Tunney fight 
than it did the morning after the election No- 
vember 2nd. Sport news is, therefore, looked 
upon as a matter of great importance by the 
newspapers, and, based upon public demand, 
naturally so. As a specialized subject it in- 
creasingly outranks the space of any other 
department in the day’s news. When the 
Corbett-Sullivan fight took place in 1892 a 
newspaper not overly devoted to sports printed 
more than seven columns about it during the 
two weeks immediately preceding the contest. 
In 1923, for a like period previous to the 
Dempsey-Firpo battle, the same paper used 
thirty-eight colums. In the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight this year, the same paper used ninety 
columns. 

No process of thinking can lead us to con- 
clude that education has gained a correspond- 
ing emphasis. Nor will it, until we have a 
shifting of demand on the part of the public. 

We believe in the manly art of self-defense. 
Our conception of the greatest self-defense, 
either for the individual or the nation, is edu- 
cation. It costs less and gives more. 

Better Schools League. 





A DENTAL CLINIC AT PERSHING 
SCHOOL IN UNIVERSITY CITY 


An example of the community service which 
is being rendered by the modern school is ey)- 
denced by the dental work at the Pershing 
School of University City. Last year the prin- 
cipat of the school arranged with the Tuberc 
losis Society to have a thorough dental exan 
Ination given to each child with recommenda 
t.ons to the parents of the children rega 
ing corrections of any defects found. Through 
the field worker of the Tuberculosis Society, 
Miss H. Baxmeyer, arrangements were mad 
with the Dental Society for examinations. Dr. 
O. W. Brandhorst was in charge of the exami- 
nation. 

Following the examination arrangemen 
were made by the School Board of Universit 
City, the Superintendent of Schools, Charles 
Banks, and the Principal of Pershing Schox 
V. Carl ligen, to conduct a clinic in tne scho 
during the summer months. With the help 
the Pershing Parent-Teachers Association and 
the Mothers Club, members of which carrie 
on the clerical work of the clinic, 121 patients 
were treated in a period of nine weeks. 

A part of the report submitted on the work 
reads as follows: 


Total number of patients seen .... 12! 
ere ere 105 
Fillings; Amalgam .... 251 

Synthetic .... 24 

Cement ...... 133 

| ae oer 408 
NON a. cai marecnimibiatt aa meee 185 
PE S.cnadeaek aed e became 83 

Total Operations ........ 676 


The principal reports that in addition to th 
remedial work done in the school clinic, a large 
number of the pupils acted on the recomme? 
dations of the dentists to have corrective work 
done by the family dentist. 

The dental examination and c ‘nic is a pari 
of the Pershing School Health program as co! 
ducted by V. Carl Ilgen to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of health work in that particular 
school. The study is being made over a defin- 
ite period of time and embraces every phase 
of health work in the school. The effective- 
ness will be measured in terms of a medical 
examination later in the year which will be 
compared with one of the early part of this 
year. 


N. E. A. Membership in Missouri. 


According to figures published in _ the 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the state of Missouri had the honor of 
being represented at the first meeting of the 
N. E. A. in Philadelphia in 1857 by two 
members. 

In 1886 the membership had grown tp» 73. 
The following year it leaped to 625, but fell 
below one hundred for a number of years. 
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The best of child literature 


and the best of music—are oth in 
these inspiring new books 


NEVER were supplementary readers like 
these! Gay, beautiful books—full of 
sparkling little poems, and stately, march- 
Kings, bells, and clocks—and 
all held together 
with music. Actual music! With these 
books you teach rhythm of thought and 
movement—with the rhythm of rich, 
strange, beautiful sounds. At the end of 
each exquisite lesson are listed the Victor 


ing truths. 
far-away tales 


Records you should sing or hear. Tschai- 
kowsky’s uncannily lovely “The Witch,” 
after a Hallowe’en poem. Darling old 
Christmas folk songs and Behr’s “Tin- 
kling Bells,” after the Fir Tree Legend. 
They induce a listening quiet, a reaching- 
out toward beauty you could never other- 
wise obtain! 

These six Music APPRECIATION READ- 
ERS are highly approved by both reading 
and music supervisors. As basal readers 
in music appreciation, they correlate the 


best of child literature with the best 
of music! Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
their author, is well known as a writer of 
music for children. She is said by an 
eastern critic to have “an almost uncanny 
insight into the mind of a child.” The 
third book of the series is just off the 
See it. A joyous text—in three 
richly with 
haunting, soft melodies. And you have, 
with Victor Records and the Victrola, the 
living . played by master 
musicians, or sung by the sweetest voices 


press. 


ively colors—linkec¢ many 
livel; l linked ’ 


music 


the world knows. 

Ask for more information about the 
KInsceLLA READERS IN Music APPRE- 
CIATION. Write us. Or address the pub- 
lishers direct: The University Publishing 
Co., 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Also ask us more about the use of Victor 
Records and Victrolas in classroom work. 
They can enrich every phase of teaching. 


The Educational Department 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CQ, 
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In 1903 it had 110. The next year it 
tripled its membership. The next advance 
was in 1916 when from 238 members the 
state was represented by 512. In 1920 it 
again tripled its membership. From 1921 to 
the present time Missouri has maintained a 
membership of over three thousand. 

Relief for Crippled Children. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has arranged to give free hospital service, 
operation, treatment and transportation to 
all indigent crippled children of the state. The 
parents must be too poor to pay for the 
service. 

If you know of such children, please write 
Mrs. Charles W. Greene, Chairman for Crip- 
pled Children, Columbia, Mo. 

Summer School Attendance in 1926. 

According to figures which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, summer school attendance 
in 1926 outstripped that of previous years. 

In Missouri, there were 24,611 teaching 
positions in public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1925-26. From the 24 institutions 
which conducted summer schools, fifteen of 
them reported a total summer school enroll- 
ment of 9,772, of which 7,458 were enrolled 
in courses in education. 

For these fifteen Missouri schools, the ra- 
tio of enrollment in education courses to 
the teaching positions in the state is 30.3 
per cent. This percent gives Missouri a rank 
of 19 among the states in summer school at- 
tendance for 1926. 


County Superintendent Blanche Sumn« 


of Sullivan County contributes the following 


news items: 

The Humphreys School is now occupyi 
their remodeled school building with 
$15,000 addition. 

Green City is completing one of the b 
high school buildings in Northeast Missou 

Phillip J. Fowler for several years sup: 
intendent of Adair County was elected 
November to represent that county in t 
General Assembly. He has resigned t 
County Superintendency and Governor Bak 
has appointed in his place—J. G. Van Sic! 
a teacher in the Kirksville Public Schools. 


Yours For A Hundred Percent In Everything 


Supt. Robert E. Bass of Ellsinore Cons: 
idated District in Carter County is a hundr 
percenter everywhere and in_ everythi: 
A note appended to his list of delegates 
the M. S. T. A. gives us a hundred per ce 
thrill. 

100% enrolled in M. S. T. A. 

100% enrolled for five hours correspon 

ence work. 

100% in attendance at the County Teach« 

Association. 

100% in attendance at the District Associ 

tion. 

100% against Proposition No. 4. 

100% for better schools. 


But what would we expect from a count 


named Carter? 








for riding and hiking 


THE SUNSHINE ‘SPECIAL 
TRAIN 3 


Train 3 


Ly. St. Louis 
Bp, DOTS occcccses 7:45 am 


W. F. Miller, Division Passenger Agent 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Springs The 
Special 

Lv. St. Louis ..... 9:05 am...10:45 pm... 
Ar. Little Rock ...7:05 pm....7:35 am.. 
Ar. Hot Springs ..9:00 pm....9:30 am.... 


THREE FAST TRAINS TO DALLAS DAILY 


1:10 pm......8:15 pm 
Secure tickets, reservations and illustrated literature from 


ENJOY MILD WINTER MONTHS 


In 
HOT SPRINGS 
National Park, 
Arkansas. 


It’s springtime there—all winter long! Sunlit golf courses . . 


Mountain trails 


> a congenial social life . 
Invigorating mineral baths, famous the world over for their health-building qualities; 
a delightful, healthful winter awaits you in Hot Springs National Park! 

EASILY REACHED VIA MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


THE HOT SPRINGS SPECIAL 
THE SOUTHERNER 

Hot The 

Sunshine 
Southerner Special 
.2:00 am....6:45 pm 
-11:00 am... .3:33 am 
1:15 pm....7:00 am 
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The 
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Pupil: 
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The 
Nover 
This | 


Stopover permitted at Little Rock or Benton on tickets 
reading to Dallas for side trip to Hot Springs National 
Park. Side trip fare, $3.51 from Little Rock—$2.00 from , ‘ ee 
Benton. ‘A Service Institution 


Official Route for Missouri and Illinois Delegates to N. E. A. Convention at Dallas. 
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Awards in Annuals Contest. 

In the Annuals Contest conducted by the 
Department of Fine Arts of the M. S. T. A. 

the recent Kansas City Convention the 
following were the winners of the awards: 
In the College Class the Ozarko, of South- 
est Mo. Teachers College, Springfield won 
first place. In the High School ciass first 
and second awards went respectively to, The 
Nautilus, Manual Training High in Kansas 
City and The Girardot, Central High, of 
Cape Girardeau. 

Do You Have Something To Offer? 

Three prizes of $250, $100 and $50 are 
ffered by the Harmon Foundation. and the 
Survey Magazine for “the best unpublished 
manuscripts dealing with some adventure, in- 
vention or accomplishment in the field of pub- 
lie education.”” The winning story will be 
ublished in The Survey and in collaborating 
newspapers. 

The contest is open to everyone, including 
professional and amateur educators, writers 
ind students. The story may be about “the 
new education” in a public instead of an ex- 
ensive private school; about workers’ edu- 
ation classes at a state university; about a 
new state educational plan; about the reju- 
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venation of the little cross-roads schoolhouse; 
about a fine piece of cooperation between a 
community and its schools. 

So long as it deals with public education 
there is no limitation. It is hoped in par- 


ticular that those who are actually engaged 
in educational enterprises will write out of 
their first-hand experience. 


Conditions. 


The manuscripts must be not less than 
1,000 nor more than 2,500 words in length, 
typewritten, double spaced on one side of the 
paper. 

Delivery must be not later than noon, De- 
cember 31, 1926. 

Address them to Jury, Harmon-Survey 
Award 3, care of the Survey, 112 East 19 
Street, New York. 

Identification must be by means of a pen- 
name signed to the manuscript, with an ac- 
companying plain, sealed envelope having on 
the outside the pen-name and on the inside 
the pen-name and the real name and address 
of the author. 

Manuscripts are sent at the owner’s risk 
and none will be returned unless accompanied 
by sufficient postage. 


REPORTS ADOPTED BY ASSEMBLY OF 
DELEGATES. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

By Lillie R. Ernst, Chairman. 

As Chairman of your Executive Committee I wish to 
ibmit the following report: 

In accordance with the provisions of the constitution 
nd the power given to us by the Assembly of Delegates 
e have carried on the different activities of the Asso- 
lation, 


Enrollment 

continues to be the slogan of the 
\ssociation, and we are glad we are getting nearer to 
his goal each year. We estimate that more than 70 
ounties and more than six hundred and fifty towns will 
have 100° enrollment before the campaign closes. Up 
» November 10 the enrollment was more than 21,000 
vith large numbers yet to come in. This will be our 
est year. 


“100°. everywhere,” 


The School and Community 

We are pleased to report that The School and Com- 
munity is prospering and is each year contributing to 
the increase of the professional spirit among the teachers 
Missouri. This magazine has set aside for its use 60 
ents of each membership fee, but with the advertising, 
which now amount to about $12,500 a year, only about 
20 cents per member is needed for its publication. 

Reading Circle 

The Association is rendering a special service to the 
chools and people of the State in supplying them with 
Pupils’ Reading Circle books. These books include the 
books required for carrying out the State Course of Study 
for the elementary schools of the State. The business 
from July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926, amounted to $84,- 
000.00. 

The business from the period from July 1, 1926 to 
November 1, 1926 amounted to approximately $32,000.00. 
This represents a smaller sales than for the correspond- 
ng period last year, but may be explained by the fact 
hat school revenues for a’! districts in the state are 
maller than last year. The result is that the districts 
io not have as much to spend for books as formerly. 
However, it is estimated that total sales for the year 
vill approximate those for the past year. 

The Executive Committee submits for consideration as 
he order of business the following: 


Order of Business 
Finance Committee. 
Headquarters Building Committee. 
Legislative Committee. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Committee on Professional Standards and 
Committee on Necrology. 
Committee on Junior and 
Courses of Study. 
Committee on School Survey. 
Committee on Resolutions 
Committee on Salaries and 
Teachers Retirement Fund 
Time and Place Committee. 
Nomination of Officers. 
Other Business. 


TO THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES OF THE 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A Committee appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association made the following 
report to the Assembly of Delegates at Kansas City, 
November, 1924: 
“The present 


Ethics. 


Senior High 


School 


Tenure. 
Committee. 


quarters of the Association are in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory. The general offices are 
leased from year to year. For storage rooms the Asso- 
ciation accepts the courtesies of the University of Mis- 
souri. Neither of these arrangements can be permanent. 
The proper handling of the general business of the As- 
sociation, the publication of the School and Community 
and the sale of Reading Circle books demand permanent, 
adequate and satisfactory offices and storage rooms. 

“The Association is one of the great organizations of 
the state. It deserves a real home which will be credit- 
able to itself and to the state, located where it will in- 
crease the efficiency of the greatest force for furthering 
the cause of education in Missouri. 

“No home should be built until the Association can 
afford it. But it should look forward to the time when 
the headquarters may be in its own building, and should 
begin to save for that purpose. On June 16, 1924, the 
total assets of the Association were $38,397.64, of which 
$3,421.44 was furniture and fixtures; $580.00 musical 
instruments (secured as payment for advertising and 
since sold); $3,725.35 advertising due; $1,561.84 book 
sales on account: £250.44 books on hand and paid for 





on 


aK. 


f 
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and cash and bonds $28,858.57; of the cash on hand 
more than $27,000 came from Reading Circle profits 
during recent years. A reasonable appropriation from 
such profits each year would soon accumulate so that a 
building would be possible without having to draw on 
membership dues or ask for individual contributions. 
Therefore, it is the sense of the Committee, 

1. That the Association should have a permanent home 
at a place to be determined when not less than 50 per 
cent of the total amount to be expended is available. 

2. That a building fund be created by the Execu- 
tive Committee, the object of which is to set aside $40,000 
for a lot, building and equipment. 

3. That the Assembly recommend that the Executive 
Committee make an immediate appropriation of $10,000 
to this fund. 

4. That the Executive Committee name a _ building 
committee of five to prepare plans and investigate all 
problems pertaining to this project and report from 
year to year to the Assembly of Delegates through the 
Executive Committee.” 

Signed :— 
J. N. Crocker, Chairman, 
Uel W. Lamkin, 

Russell A. Sharp. 

The above report was unanimously adopted by the 
Assembly of Delegates. 

Complying with the mandates of the Assembly of 
Delegates the Executive Committee held a meeting De- 
cember 13, 1924 and appointed the following building 
committee, 

Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, 

J. N. Crocker, 

Russell A. Sharp, 

Lillie R. Ernst, 

J. A. Whiteford. 

All members of the Committee except Messrs. Whiteford 
and Crocker were also members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee at this meeting set 
aside $10,000 as an initial appropriation, and on July 18, 
1925, set aside an additional $10,000 for a building fund, 
and on September 18, 1926 set aside an additional 
$10,000. 

The first meeting of the Building Committee was held 
at the Statler Hotel, November 10, 1925 with all mem- 
bers present except Messrs. Whiteford and Crocker who 
had not been notified in time to be present. Repre- 
sentatives from Columbia and Jefferson City appeared 
before the Committee and presented arguments in favor 
of their respective cities as locations for permanent head- 
quarters. 

The Committee met again at Hotel Statler, November 
11, 1925 at 8:30 A. M. The following telegrams were 
read by Chairman Lamkin, 

“Columbia, Missouri 
November 10, 1925 

J. E. Boggs and S. C. Hunt, 
Statler Hotel. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

You are authorized to offer Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association $5,000 if headquarters are located at 
Columbia and they agree to build their proposed 
building here. 

Signed :— 

Boyle G. Clark, President, 
Commercial Club, 
Columbia, Missouri.” 
(See later offer on supplement.) 
“Jefferson City, Mo. 
November 10, 1925 
Hon. Uel W. Lamkin, 
Room 902, Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Jefferson City Chamber of Commerce author- 
izes me to state that your capitol city will expend up 
to £10,000 if necessary for purchase of suitable site 
for location of State Teachers’ Association building. 

Signed :— 

C. W. Thomas. President, 

Commercial Club. 

Jefferson City, Missouri.” 
(See later offer on supnlement.) 

After discussion the Building Committee made the 
following recommendation to the Executive Committee. 

“The Committee on Permanent Headquarters recom- 
mends that the buildine to be erected by the Asso- 
ciation be erected at Columbia, Missouri.” 

The Executive Committee accepted the report of the 
Ruilding Committee and incornorated it in the report to 
the Assembly of Delegates, November 11, 1925. After 
a spirited discussion in the Assembly of Delegates the 
matter of the selection of the headquarters was post- 


poned until November, 1926. The following motion ma 
by Dean M. G. Neale was unanimously passed, ; 
“It is the sense of this organization that th 

Committee should make a written report to the As- 

sembly of Delegates for next year and that, tl 

written report be printed in the School and Com- 
munity at least thirty days before the meeting 
the House of Delegates so that we will have ¢ 
facts of the case, so when we come to consider it 
will have something besides mere opinion, which 
all we have at this time.” 

In compliance with the above resolution the Committ 
has held several meetings. 

On February 5, 1926 there was at 4 P. M. a jo 
meeting of the Building Committee and the Execut 
Committee at Columbia, Missouri. All members of b 
Committees were present. Specific things done at 
meeting were: 

1. The Secretary and Editor were instructed to 
termine the needs of the Association as to building s) 
and report to the Committee. 

2. To make a study of transportation rates, uti 
rates, clerical help, ete., in the two cities for the purp 
of determining whether or not there is any significa 
difference relative to these matters in the two cities. 

To request the Chamber of Commerce of Jeffers 
City and Columbia to submit in writing a list of av: 
able sites with descriptions and prices. 

The members of the Committee agreed to sugg: 
names of architects to make preliminary studies of av: 
able sites and to prepare sketches which the Commit 
might present to the Assembly of Delegates. 

A second meeting of the Building Committee was h« 
at Jefferson City, September 18, 1926. All memb< 
were present except Uel W. Lamkin who was prevent 
from attending because of high water, and Russell 
Sharp who had removed from the state. The Execut 
Committee which was in session at Jefferson City on tt 
date was also present. Mr. Wm. B. Ittner noted archi- 
tect of St. Louis was there at the request of the Com- 
mittee to give advice relative to building sites. T 
Executive Committee appointed C. H. McClure to ta 
the place of Russell A. Sharp who resigned as a member 
of the Building Committee. Members of the Chamber 
Commerce of Jefferson City together with Superintend: 
W. F. Knox appeared before a joint session of the Bui 
ing Committee and the Executive Committee and pre- 
sented arguments for Jefferson City as a location for he: 
quarters. The Chamber of a Commerce offered $5,000 t»- 
ward the purchase of a site. The Building Committ 
Executive Committee in company with Mr. Ittner a 
representatives of the Jefferson City Chamber of Com- 
merce visited several lots which had been proposed 
locations. The lots were as follows: 


No. Location Pr 
1. Reer Property. S. E. Corner, High and 
Broadway, 78x98 ft. 9 in. .......... occ0 c@eet 
2. Zuber Property, 323 Broadway, 48 ft. 9 
2, 2 ese ee eee 5. 
3. Schmidt Estate. N. W. Corner McCarty 
and Jefferson, 50x104 ft. ......... atadec ee 
4. Tihen barn property, Jefferson St., 90x 
aa ee ar een + 
5. N. E. Corner E. Capitol Ave. and Jef- 
Ph, Cee i castntassdnstesonnednes 10 
&. 207 Monroe St., 45x104 ft. .......... -- 85 


7. Mrs. Mary H. Hendy Property, N. E. 
Corner F. Capitol Ave. and Jackson St., 
errr PR er 

After insvection of the lots the Committee recessed ¢ 
meet at Columbia at 3:30 P. M. of the same day. Mr 
Ittner, architect, and Miss Riddle and Mrs. Harvev 
the Executive Committee accompen‘ed the Ruildine C: 
mittee to Columbia where the following lots were 


¢ 


spected: 
No. T.oeation Pr 
1. J. A. Klass. Corner of 6th St. and Elm. 
RntGSU Ce. cm GA) GR. one cccvccecscess «.$ 8 


2. J. G. Bebb. South 6th St.. 105x132 ft. .... 
3. Frank Dearing, Corner 7th and Locust, 
a er rere ere 
4. Amelin Crumbauch, Corner Tth and 
Faoowunt, BOmBBY fT. .n.cccccccccccccccsces 5, 
Frank Dearing, Corner &th and Locust, 
A err eT son 
6. Rooth Property, Corner Elm and Hitt. 
Se Wb. waseas oe 9,000 
7. Columbia Club Property. Corner 9th and 
Elm. This property of course includes 
building as well as lot ..........+eeeeee0s 37 
After a careful inspection of all lots, the Commit* 
selected as the best location in Jefferson City Lot No 
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E. Corner Capitol and Jackson Streets, 70 ft x 100 ft. 
aued at $9,000.00. The Babb lot 105 ft. x. 132.5 it. 
alued at 37,500 was seiected as the best avaliable site 
fered by Coiumbia. Among the iots offered by Colum- 
a was one containing tne University Ciub Building 
hich was rejected upon the advice of the architect. The 
ecretary then read a letter from the Columbia Com- 
,ercial Club dated September 17, 1926, a paragraph of 
whch follows: 

“Mr. E. M. Carter, Secretary 

State Teachers’ Association, 

Coiumbia, Missouri. 

Dear Sir: 

I am authorized by the Board of Directors of the 
Commercial Club of Columbia to extend to your As- 
sociation an offer for five thousand ($5,000.00) dol- 
lars toward purchasing a location in Columbia for 
permanent headquarters of the Missouri Teachers’ 
Association. This offer was made earlier in the 
Spring and is herewith extended to be used in any 
location you choose for permanent Headquarters in 
Columbia. 

Signed :— 
L. E. Slate, Sec’y.” 

The Secretary was authorized to secure options for a 
period of sixty days on the lot located at Capitol and 
Jackson Streets in Jefferson City and the Babb lot in 
Columbia. 

The week following the meeting of the Building Com- 
mittee, September 18, 1926, Secretary Carter and Editor 
Walker made a trip to St. Louis, September 22, 1926, 
and with Lillie Ernst conferred with the architect, Mr. 
Vm. B. Ittner, concerning the needs of the association 
relative to building. 

The Building Committee met again at Columbia Sep- 
tember 28, 1926 at 9:30 A. M. All members were present 
except Uel W. Lamkin who presented a good excuse and 
stated by telegram that he would join the Committee on 
its decisions. At this meeting a preliminary statement 
of the Building Committee was prepared for publication 
in the October number of the School and Community 
which statement all members of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates have had a chance to read and for that reason it 
is not reproduced in this report. 

The next meeting of the Building Committee was held 
at Columbia October 2, 1926. All members were present 
except Mr. Whiteford. Mr. Ittner submitted pencil 
sketches showing plans of the building he had conceived 
for each of the two lots, one at Jefferson City and the 
other at Columbia. His report follows: 

“October 1, 1926 

Office of 

Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 

Architect of Engineers, 

Board of Education Building, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

To the Building Committee, 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 

Columbia, Missouri. 

“I am pleased to submit herewith two plan studies 
for the proposed Administration Building for the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. One plan 
study is made for the site of your selection in 
Jefferson City on the N. E. Corner of E. Capitol 
Ave., and Jackson St. The other plan study is made 
for the site selected in Columbia, Mo., on the W. side 
of 6th Street and facing the University Campus. 
See later offer on supplement. 

THE JEFFERSON CITY BUILDING. 

“The site selected in Jefferson City fronts 70 feet on 
Capitol Ave., and 100 ft. on Jackson Street. It has a 
considerable overgrade which it will be necessary to re- 
move in order to permit the proper lighting of the rooms 
on the basement floor of the new building. It will be 
necessary also to set the building back about 20 ft. from 
Capitol Ave., to maintain the building line here. Plac- 
ing the building back 10 feet from the Jackson Street 
line and allowing the minimum space for light and air 
on the North and East side of the lot permits a building 
of about 72x49 feet in area and the proposed accommo- 
dation has been arranged as economically as possible 
within this limit. 

“The First or Main Floor of the building which is 
entered from Jackson Street contains the Office of the 
Secretary. consisting of a general Office, 16 x 22 feet. a 
Private Office 15 x 15 feet: a Coat Room and a Store 
Room. This group is placed to the left of the entrance 
hallway. 

“The Office of the Reading Circle Secretary has been 
placed to the right of the entrance hallway. Here a 
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General Office 22 x 31 feet; a Work Room 10 x 14 feet; 
wu vauit 10 xX 10 leet and a Cuat Room are conveniently 
urraLged, 

ine »tock Room has been piaced along the East side 
of tne buiiding and Work Koom. It is 
15 x 70 teet with a stair ieading to the basement where 
amount Of 2,200 sq. leet, 


opens voll Lhe 


additional storage space to the 
is provided. 

“Besides the Stock Room the basement contains the 
Boiler Koom, a Janitor’s Store Room and a Fuel Room. 

“The Second Fioor contains a Library Committee Koom, 
22 x 56 feet with Librarian's Work Room 10 x 20 ft. 
and a Store Room 10 x 10 ft. 

“The Office for the Editor is placed to the South of the 
Library on this floor. It is 15 x 22 feet in dimension. 

“Besides the above, the Second Floor work 
room, a woman's rest room 14x15 feet, and a Toilet are 
also provided on this floor. 

“The building is designed in the 
style, with its main entrance on Jackson Street. 

“Entrance leads directly to the Stock Room and the 
Boiler Room in the basement 

“For expansion of the building in the 
land will have w be secured. 

“As presented herewitn, the tentative Pian contains 
148,000 cu, it. and in fire-proot construction is estumated 
to cost $52,000.00 compiete ready for its equipment, 

THE COLUMBIA, MO. BUILDING. 

“The lot selected in Coiumbia has a irontage of 105 
feet and a depth of 132 feet. This permits oi a more 
economical and somewhat better arrangement of the re- 
quired content of the building. Although the general 
arrangement of each plan has been held the same and 
the rooms have been held to the same dimension, the 
Columbia, Mo. site permits of a Stock Room 45x70 feet 
(3,150 sq. ft.) om the same floor with the Reading Circle 
Secretary and Work Room and permits of a drive around 
the building and shipping entrance to the West. 

“The plan is arranged for future expansion of 2,100 
sq. ft. by building a second story over the rear portion 
of the Stock Room. 

“In its exterior treatment the 
follows the University tradition. 

“The Columbia, Mo. building contains 135,000 cu. ft. 
and can be erected complete ready for its equipment for 


$48,000.00. 


contains 


simplified Colonial 


future additional 


building in Columbia 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 
By President.’ 
W.B.LC. 

Mr. Ittner was instructed to prepare plans for the two 
proposed sites to be published in the November issue of 
the School and Community. The Committee adjourned to 
meet in Kansas City at 1:00 o'clock Tuesday, November 9, 
1926. 

The following is a brief summary of the work of the 
Building Committee during the past year. 

1. Wm. B. Ittner has been employed as 
the terms staied in his ietter of September 20 


architect on 
1926 to 





E. M. Carter, Secretary, which was accepted by the 
members of the Executive and Building Commit as a 
contract and is as follows: 

September 20, 1926 


Office of 

Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 
Architect of Engineers 
Board of Education Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Mr. E. M. Carter, 
Secy. Missouri State 
Columbia, Missouri 
My dear Mr. Carter. 

In accordance with our understanding, I am 
pleased to submit herewith my proposition for full 
architectural services in connection with the build- 
ing of the permanent home of the Association either 
at Jefferson City or Columbia, Missouri. 

I will prepare a plan study of the building on the 
site chosen in Jefferson City and make a picture 
suitable for publication. 

I will prepare a plan study for the building on the 
site chosen in Columbia, Mo. and make a picture 
suitable for publication 

I will prepare an estimate of the cost of the build- 
ing on each one of the sites and draw a report in 
such form as will be suitable for publication either 
in “School and Community” or to be issued with your 
program. 

The full services which I will render will include 


Association 


Teachers’ 
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the complete plans and specifications for the build- 
ing, including all mechanical equipment, sanitation 
and landscape work. I will supervise the lettings, 
draw the contracts and bonds and superintend the 
construction of the building to the end that the 
same shall be carried out in strict accordance with 
the plans and specifications. All of the above to 
the entire satisfaction of your Building Committee 
and Executive Board. 

My fee for the above complete services to be 6% 
upon the cost of the building. 1-5th of said commis- 
sion to be payable upon the approval of the prelimi- 
nary study for the building and 3-5ths to be payable 
during the period of construction on certificates to 
the contractors, and the remaining 1-5th to be pay- 
able on the completion of the project. 

As soon as I receive the content of the building 
from you I shall proceed with the plan studies. Will 
you kindly let me have this at your earliest con- 
venience ? 

Very truly yours, 
WM. ITTNER, Inc. 
By President 

W.B.LC. 

2. Seven sites at Jefferson City and seven sites at 
Columbia have been inspected by the Building Committee, 
by the architect, and the Executive Committee. The de- 
scriptions and price of all these sites are listed above. 

. In conference with the architect and the Executive 
Committee it was decided that the site at the N. E. 
Corner of E. Capitol Ave., and Jackson Street priced at 
$9,000, 70x100 feet, was the most desirable location in 
Jefferson City and that the J. G. Babb lot, South 6th 
Street, 100x132 feet, priced at $7,500 was the best loca- 
tion in Columbia. 

4. An offer of $5,000 has been recejyed from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Jefferson City to be used to- 
wards paying for a site if the building is located in 
Jefferson City. Also $5,000 has been offered by the Com- 
mercial Club of Columbia in case the building is located 
in Columbia. 

5. The Committee has secured options on both Jeffer- 
son City and Columbia for a period of sixty days. These 
options are made a part of the official minutes. 

6. Preliminary plans have been made by the architect 
showing the type of building best suited to each lot, the 
one in Jefferson City and the other in Columbia. See 
statement of architect embodied in this report. 

7. The architect estimated the type of building pro- 
posed on the Jefferson City lot would cost $52,000 and 
the proposed building on the Columbia lot would cost 
$48,000. 

8. The Committee advises that there is no significant 
difference in transportation rates, utility rates, regular 
clerical and office help taken as a whole in the two 
cities which are being considered. The Committee ad- 
vises that the total cost of the proposed building at Jef- 
ferson City would be, 

Site $ 9,000.00 

Est. cost of building - 52,000.00 
$61,000.00 
Deduction for Bonus 5,000.00 


$56,000.00 
Cost of Building at Columbia, 
Site 
Est. cost of building 


$ 7,500.00 
48,000.00 


T $55,500.00 
Deduction for Bonus 5,000.00 
Net cost $50,500.00 


9. The original fund created for the building was 
$40.000. The total interest on the various appropriations 
($30.000.00) amounts to $1,860.09: the total appropriation 
including interest allowed on $30.000. and the $10,000 
vet to be appropriated will be $41,860.09. It is, there- 
fore, clear that the plans proposed by our architect can- 
not be completed within the original building fund 
created, there being a difference of $14,139.91 on the net 
cost of the Jefferson City site and there being a differ- 
ence of $8,639.91 on the net cost if the Columbia site is 
selected. ae 

In view of the facts that the needs of the Association 
have been considered very carefully by the Building Com- 
mitteee and the architect and in view of the further 
fact that building costs have materially increased since 
the adoption of the original recommendation in 1924, 
your Committee believes that the Assembly should ap- 
prove of the addition of such sums to the building fund 
as may be necessary to complete the building according to 
one of the two plans submitted. If such additional ap- 


propriations is not made either of the two plans can | 
modified 50 as to come within the money made availab 
for this but at a distinct sacrifice of efficiency in tt 
work of the Association that will handicap it’s futu: 


development. Your Committee is in a position to point 


out modifications which can be made but feels that 
cannot recommend such action because of the fact that 
will place limitations upon the work of the Associatio: 
THE BUILDING COMMITTE 
Uel W. Lamkin, 
Chairm: 
J. N. Crocker 
L. R. Ernst 
J. A. Whiteford 
C. H. McClure 
SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


Kansas City, M 
November 9, 19 

Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, 

Chairman Building Committee, 

Missouri State Association, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dear Sir: 

In confirmation of offer which I made orally to yo 


Committee this afternoon, I am authorized by the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of Sedalia, Missouri, to offer to yo 
organization a lot satisfactory to your committee fi 
location of the Missouri State Teachers Association hea: 
quarters building. This offer, of course, being condition 
that the proposed building be built in Sedalia, Missour 

I have in mind an available lot on N. E. corner Broa 
way and Lamine Sts., 90x120, a short distance fror 
the business section and one block from our recent 
completed $400,000 Smith Cotton High School. 

Another lot in the immediate business section at 4t 
and Lamine, 90x120, which is one block from car lir 
and exactly one block from the new $500,000 Bothwe 
Hotel. 

Both of the lots mentioned are inside lots, but if you 
Committee will visit Sedalia, we will be more than gla 
to show you other locations. 

We bespeak your careful consideration of our offer a 
Sedalia has many advantages to offer not to be found i: 
many cities in our State. 

You will find building costs, living costs and gener: 
conditions comparable with any other city of our siz 
Our estimated census today is 23,500. 

Sedalia is easily accessible from all parts of the Stat 
being on the main line of the Missouri Pacific and the M 
K. & T. Railways. We are at the intersection of Federa 
Highways No 50 and No. 65 and almost the center of th 
State, geographically. 

Thanking you for your consideration, we are 

Yours very truly, . 
SEDALIA CHAMBER OF COMMERC! 
P. W. Ingram, Secretary. 


AA1247 28 Jefferson City, Mo., 
9 549 P. 


1926, Nov. 9 PM 6 1 
E. M. Carter, 
Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors of Jefferson City Chamber of Commerce agré 
in addition to the five thousand dollar bonus to remov 
building and overgrade as required by architect. N« 


below street level. 
JEFFERSON CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Kansas City, Mo 
November 9th, 192¢ 


Missouri State Teachers Association: 
We hereby agree to have conveyed to you by Genera 





Warranty Deed, with usual covenant of warranty, with- 


out cost to you, the lot in Columbia, Mo., selected by you 
committee, known as the “Babb” lot, provided you erec 
thereon a building for your association headquarters, t 
cost not less than $4,000.00. ’ 
Respectfully submitted, 
COLUMBIA COMMERCIAL CLUB 
By L. E. Slate, Secy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BUILDING 
COMMITTEE 
(1) 


Your building committee recommends that the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommend to the Executive Committe: 


that it appropriate, provided the unappropriated fund 
of the treasury of the Association will justify such ex 
penditure, such amount, not to exceed the estimates mad: 
by the architect, as may be necessary to complete th« 
building according to the plan prepared by 
for the site selected. 
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(2) 
After due consideration of all the facts as set out in 
e printed report, your building committee recommends 
that the headquarters building be erected in Columbia, 
lissouri, and that the Executive Committee be au- 
orized to accept the offer of the Chamber of Commerce 
said city. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, 
Chairman. 
J. N. CROCKER, 
L. R. ERNST, 
J. A. WHITEFORD, 
C. H. MeCLURE 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lillie R. Ernst, Chairmar 
rhe Finance Committee Accepts the Auditor's Report as 
Its Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1926 
which is as Follows: 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 
Columbia, 
November 8, 


Missouri 
1926. 
o The Executive Committee, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
ylumbia, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 
In accordance with our engagement, we have made an 
idit of the books and records of your Association, cover- 
ng the period from June 30, 1925 to June 30, 1926, in- 
usive, and submit herewith our report consisting of the 
llowing Exhibits and Schedules, together with the com- 
vents on the same, to-wit: 
Exhibit ““A”—Balance Sheet 
Exhibit “‘B’’—Balance Sheet 
Funds. 
Exhibit “C” 
Schedule “I”’ 
Schedule “II” 


Association Funds. 
School and Community 


Balance Sheet Reading Circle Funds. 
Cash Receipts Association Funds. 
Cash Disbursements Association Funds. 


Schedule “III""—Cash Receipts School and Community 
Funds. 

Schedule “IV"’—Cash Disbursements School and Com- 
wunity Funds. 


Schedule “V"”’ 
Schedule “VI 
unds. 
Schedule “‘VII"- 
wnity Funds. 
Schedule “‘VIIL"’ 
Funds. 
We have verified bank balances and we hereby certify, 
that in our opinion, the Balance Sheets and Schedules as 
bove set forth, subject to the comments thereon, reflect 
he true financial condition of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association as of June 30, 1926. 
Respectfully submitted, 
COLUMBIA ACCOUNTING 
y A. G. THOMPSON, 
Public Accountant 


EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET ASSOCIATION FUNDS MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1926 


- sh Receipts Reading Circle Funds. 
cash Disbursements Reading Circle 





Accounts Receivable School and Com- 


Accounts Receivable Reading Circle 


COMPANY 


Assets 
Fixed 
Revolving Fund £ 1750.00 
Furniture & Fixtures 2.807.93 
Building Fund Bonds 24,827.81 
TOTAL ASSETS $28.385.74 
Liabilities 
Current 
Boone County National Bank S$ 9.361.29 
Association Investment 19,024.45 


TOTAT. TIARITITIES 
& INVESTMENT $28. 385.74 


EXHIBIT “B” 
BALANCE SHEET SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


June 30, 1926 
Assets 
Current 
Cash in Bank $11,681.44 
Accts. Receivable (adv.) 4,170.48 
Due from Assn. Fund 9,361.29 $25,213.21 
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Fixed 
Addressing Machine ..$ 
Furniture & Fixtures.. 


320.00 
714.00 $ 1,034.00 


TOTAL ASSETS .... $26,247.21 
Liabilities : : 
Current 
NONE 


School & Community Investment 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
& INVESTMENT 


- $26,247.21 


$26,247.21 


EXHIBIT “Cc” 

BALANCE SHEET READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1926 
Assets 

Current 
Boone County Trust Co.. 
First National Bank 
Farmer Trust Co........ 
Liberty Bonds 
Accounts Receivable . 
Inventory 


$8,067.80 
447.60 
1,090.39 
2,000.00 
1,881.37 
139.37 


$13,626.53 


Fixed 


Furniture & Fixtures.... 1,391.28 1,391.28 


TOTAL ASSETS $15,017.81 
Liabilities 
Current 
Accounts Payable S$ 483.18 
Reading Circle Investment " 14,534.63 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


& INVESTMENT $15,017.81 


SCHEDULE “I” : 
CASH RECEIPT ASSOCIATION FUNDS MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1925 to June 30, 1926 


Dues o* $29,989.40 
Iaterest | on : Building Bonds wankide 870.00 
SED cs ceseaces 369.00 
Refund on De partme »ntal E xpense 2.00 

30.00 


Income 
Re ading 


Miscellaneous 


“a iee 
Transfer from 69.29 


Circle Fund 7,7 


TOTAL RECEIPTS $39,029.69 


SCHEDULE “II” 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS ASSOCIATIQN FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1925 to June 30, 1926 


Salaries ERS ET $ 4,402.89 
Traveling E xpens s ' is ets 986.37 
Printing .....-.. , ioneun 1,179,91 
Postage . owes 1,250.00 
Rent ..... en -. 1,242.40 
Telephone & Te -legrap he 389.15 
General Expense : 286.15 
High School Course of Sti idy . 1,870.74 
District & Community Assn. Refunds 14,732.70 
Badges ....... ats 40.00 
Insurance ..... , ‘ 14.56 
Program Talent . - ‘ 4,497.32 
Departmental Expense 234.43 
Program Expense ....... wees 1,180.85 
World Conference 450.09 
Program Expense 1924-25 118.20 
Resolutions Committee 35.00 
Auditing Expense ..... 290 00 
Legislation ...... 272 66 
Spelling C ontest , , 201.60 
Missouri Press Assoc iation 30.00 
N. E. A. sents thine ‘a 500.00 
N. E. A. Editor's Expense 137.95 
N. E. A. President’s Expense 155.34 
Publicity , ‘ 26.50 
Taxation & Fronomy 39.37 
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Executive Committee Traveling Ex.. 1,151.97 
Furniture & Fixtures 

Headquarters Committee 

Larger Revenue 

Physical Education 

Bonds Bought 

Warrants Pd. for Reading Cir. Fund 7,769.29 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS $48,390.98 


SCHEDULE “Ilr” 

CASH RECEIPTS SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1925 to June 30, As: 26 
Accounts Receivable 
Dues Soma erwavetan 

Miscellaneous Income 


TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS 


SCHEDULE “Iv” 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS SCHOOL AND COMMUN 
FUNDS MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1925 to June 30, 1926 
$ 5,970.50 
4! 50. ns > 


vITY 


Salaries 
Traveling 
Postage 
General Expense 

Paper, Printing & Freight 
Addressing Machine 
Service Bureau . 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Bonds Bought 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS 


Expense 


"320.00 
204.00 
93.00 


$21,340.45 


SCHEDULE “Vv” 
CASH RECEIPTS READING CIRCLE FUNDS MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1925 to June 20. — 
Book Sales Cash 
Refunds on Freight 
Accounts Receivable 
Commissions 
Interest on Liberty Bonds ... 
Interest on Deposits Boone Co. 

Trust Co. ay 
Miscellaneous Income ..... are 
Funds Transferred on account of 

Warrant charge to wrong Fund... 


TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS $92,057.21 


SCHEDULE “VI” 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1925 to June 30, 1926 

Book Purchases Cash eek eae 
Printing 
Postage 

Salaries 
Fre ight & Drayage 

. C. Board Expense 
BR Expense 
Returns and Allowances .. 
Accounts Payable 
Commissions Refunded 
Furniture & Fixtures ovis 
Transfer to Association Funds....... 
Bonds Bought 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS $91,950.78 


BUDGET FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927 
Estimated Revenues for 1926-27 
Advertising in School and Community 
Enrollments 
Reading Cirele Book Sales 
Interest on Deposits and Bonds, 
Circle Promotional Fees 


Total 


and Reading 


$1 42,500.00 
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Recommended Appropriations from 1926-27 Income 


Scnool and Community 
Association 

Reading Circle 
Unappropriated 


21,115.0 


$142, 500. 0 


THE SCHOOL AND ‘COMMU NITY FUNDS 


Appropriation 


$ 6,500.00 
600.00 
1,000.00 
1,100.00 
11,500.00 
40.00 
100.00 
75.00 
50.00 
150.00 


Salaries 

Travel Ex 

Postage 

General Expense 

Paper, Printing & Freight 

Insurance 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Drayage and Storage 

Service Bureau State Teach. 

Charging Off Accounts 

School & Community Bond 
(Bui'ding Fund) 


Assn. 


5,000.00 
$26,115.00 


Less 
Bonds (Bldg. Fund) 


$21,115.00 
2. ASSOCIATION FUNDS 
Appropriation 


$ 4,650.00 
900.00 
1,200.00 
1,300.00 
1,300.00 
1,000.00 
400.00 
350.00 
15,050.00 
100.00 
600.00 
100.00 
50.00 
200.00 
150.00 
40.00 
5,000.00 
1,200.00 


Salary Secretary and Office a. 
Travel Expense ‘ : 
Printing 

Travel Expense Ex. Committee 
Postage 

Rent 

Telephone and Telegraph 
General Expense 

District & Community Refunds 


Professional Ethics 

Insurance 

Salaries and Tenure 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Missouri Association Dues 

Program Talent 

Program Expense 

Resolution Committee 

Auditing Expense .. 

High School Course of ‘Study 

(Reappropriated) 

High School Course of Study (Re- 
appropriated ) one 

Tegislation . 

Missouri Press 

Retirement 

Departmental Expense 

Headquarters Committee 

Automobile Fund 

Taxation and Economy 

District Association Expense 

Targer Revenue 

Publicity 


‘Association 


$41,487.38 
Le 
Hich School Course of 
Study ‘ $2,777.38 
$38.710.00 
3. READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
a Purchases . .£70.000.00 
Printing nae oye 
Postage 600. 
Salaries Sec retary & Office He Ip 5,600 00 
Freight and Drayage —— 
General Expense .. = — 
Reading Circle Board Expe nse 500.08 
Insurance . 50. 
Reading Circle Bond (Bldg. Fund) , 
Furniture and Fixtures ; nes 
Returns and Allowances aoe 
Charging Off Accounts 100. 
$86,450.00 


Less 


Rond (Bldg. Fund) $5,000.00 


$81,450.00 


Bal. Novy. 


192 
$4,367.1 
510.8 
843.s 
371. 
5,765.5 
40.0 
100. 
75.6 
00.( 
150. 


5,000. 


5,000.0 
060.0 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Assembly of Delegates: 

This is an off-year; the legisiature has of course not 

en in session, so there is little to report. The Legis- 
itive Committee met with the Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue on March 13, 1926 at Jefferson City, 
Missouri, with Messrs. Vaughn, Reavis, Burton, and the 
Chairman present, and all the members of the Committee 

1 Sources of Larger Revenue present, with Mr. Lee and 
Messrs. Carter and Walker in attendance also. At this 
eeting it was unanimously agreed that we do every- 
ling possible to advance the program for increasec 

venue in the state. 

At our second meeting on November 10, 1926 at 
Kansas City with Miss Waney, proxy for Miss Gecks 
and Messrs. Vaughn, Reavis, Moreland, Phillips, Talbert, 
nd Robeson present, with Supt. Lee, Dr. Fair, Dr. 
Hendricks, Dr. Curtis, Mr. Lamkin, Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Harmon invited to the conference, it is again em- 
hasized that our biggest problem in Missouri is ‘‘ade- 

iate support for education’’ in all its phases from the 
tate Institutions to the Public Schools. To get this 
more revenue must be obtained, and we must aid and 
bet this program with all our energy and intelligence. 
Here is work for all of us in the profession. 

We strongly favor State Superintendent Lee’s program 
neluding larger administrative units, a permanent school 

ind, reorganization and professionalization of county 

iperintendents office, and an Amendment providing for 

Retirement Fund for teachers. 

This program requires intelligent work, courageous 
ection, and broad vision. It can be put over with such 

adership ; and we urge all to engage in it with vigor and 
determination. The cause is worthy, and such progress 
s due the boys and girls of the great state of Missouri 
the responsible citizens of the fast approaching to-morrow. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
J. A. Robeson, Chairman. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOURCE OF 
LARGER REVENUE 
To the members of the Assembly of Delegates: 

We beg leave to endorse the report of the Legislative 
Committee and incorporate it as the report of the Com- 
mittee on Sources of Larger Revenue. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Magill, Chairman, Cape Girardeau. 
Byron Cosby, Kirksville. 
R. V. Harmon, Kansas City 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND ETHICS 
lo the Assembly of Delegates: 

The Comuinittee on Professional 
presents the following report: 

Our present Code of Professional Standards and 
Ethics was compiled after a careful study of exist- 
ing codes collected from the various State Teacher 
Associations and Teacher Clubs throughout the United 
States. An effort has been made, therefore, to re- 
flect in our Code the professional thought, convic- 
tions and ideals of teachers from every section 
of our country. This Code has remained unchanged 
during the past two years A special print of this 
Code, to be placed in the class rooms of Missouri was 
adopted by the House of Delegates, last year. 

The Committee on Professional Standards and 
Ethics recommends that our present Code remain un- 
changed and that a copy of the adopted print be 
mailed to each class room in Missouri. 

We feel that should this recommendation be realized 
that it would not only inform and inspire the 
teacher but would acauaint school board members, 
patrons and pupils with the professional standards 
and ideals of the ethical teachers of Missouri and 
would thereby enhance a reasonable observance of 
our Code of Professional Standards and Ethies by 
all teachers of Missouri. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. A. O’Rear. 
Frankie Connell 
0. J. Mathias, Chairman 
REPORT OF COMMITTEF ON JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 
lo the Assembly -of Delegates: 

I am giving herewith the report of the Missouri Hich 
School Course of Study Committee covering the period 
November 15, 1925 to November 10, 1926. Up to the 
resent time the following syllabi have been printed : 

Bulletin No. 1 containing a survey of high school 
conditions and a statement of principles to be ob- 
served in making the various syllabi. 
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Bulletin No. 2, Physical Education. 
gulietin No. 3, Music. 
Bulietin No. 4, Industrial Education. 
Bulletin No. 5, Art. 
Bulletin No. 6, Home Economics 

The seventh bulletin of the series on Science is now 
ready for the printer and if nothing happens will be 
ready for distribution by approximately January 1, 1927. 
The Science syllabus will contain courses of study in 
General Science, Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 

The following additional bulletins are either completed 
or well advanced and will, it is hoped, be printed and 
ready for distribution before the end of the school year: 
English—Grades 7 to 12 inclusive. 

Agriculture. 
Geography 

Substantial progress is being made 
and the committee expects to have its 
before the next meeting of the Association. 

Expenditures for the year have been as follows: 

Stenographic and clerical help 


Grades 7 to 12 inclusive. 
on the other syllabi 
text completed 


ES eee 199.85 
Memeographing 164.35 
$797.71 


WED cavexecada . : 7 

This leaves in the High School Course of Study fund 

balance of $2526.85. The committee recommends that 
this amount be re-appropriated and that the committee 
ve given another year to complete its work. 

In this connection we wish to express our very sincere 
appreciation of the work that has been done on the 
various syllabi by many junior and senior high school 
teachers throughout the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Armand R. Miller, 
Principal Roosevelt 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
E. W. Allison, 
Teacher-Training Inspector, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, 
M. G. Neale, 
Dean, Faculty School 
University of Missouri, 
Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON STATE SCHOOL SURVEY. 

Three years ago at the state meeting in St. Louis this 
Association made an appropriation of $5,000.00 for the 
purpose of cooperating with the state educational institu- 
tions and the State Department of Education to make a 
brief survey of certain phases of public education, and 
a committee was appointed, of which Dr. A. G _Capps 
was chairman. The survey was made and a bulletin giv- 
ine the results of the survey has been printed and dis- 
tributed. Of the $5,000.00 there is a balance on hand 
of $2,200.00. 

I move you that a vote of thanks be extended to all who 
ceoomerated in this enterprise, the unexpended balance be 
returned to the Association, and the Committee dis- 
charged. 

Cheries A. Lee. State Superintendent n 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

The Resolutions Committee of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association respectfully submits to the Asse mbly of 
Delegates the following resolutions: 

1. We favor a county unit law as the best 
securing a larger unit for taxation, administration, and 
supervision, and recommend that the legislative com- 
mittee work toward that end 
We give our endorsement to the 
Association and urge all high 
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Chairman 


means for 


High Schoo! 
join 


State 
Athletic schools to 
e same. ; 
a | We endorse the plan of the Retire ment 
Furd Committee in providing for a retire _ fund fo 
te-chers. A copy of this plan is attached as fol OWS: 
1OINT AND CONCURRENT RESOL! TION st B- 
MITTED TO THE OUATITFIED VOTERS oF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI AN AMENDMENT TO —. 
TION 47. ARTICLE IV. OF THE CONSTITUT ON 
THEREOF. RELATING TO TEACHERS RETIRE- 
MENT FUNDS. 
Be it resolved by 
Senate concurring therein. as follows 

That at the general election to be held on the Tues- 
day following the first Monday in November, 1928, 
there shall be submitted to the qualified voters of 
this state, for adoption or rejection, the following 
»xroposed constitutional amendment to-wit: 
—— 1. That section 47, article IV, of the 
Constitution of this state, be and the same is hereby 
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ment 


the House of Representatives, the 
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amended by changing the period (.) at the end of 

said section to a semicolon (;) and adding the words; 

“Provided, that nothing in this Constitution con- 

tained shall be construed as prohibiting the General 

Assembly from authorizing payments, from any pub- 

lic funds, into a fund or funds for paying benefits, 

upon retirement, disability, or death, to persons em- 
ployed and paid out of any public fund for educa- 
tional service, their beneficiaries, or their estates.”’ 

4. We endorse the action of Governor Sam A. Baker, 
in his efforts to establish an adequate permanent school 
fund for the purpose of supporting the higher institu- 
tions of learning and supplementing the support of the 
public schools and we hereby pledge our support to any 
legislation necessary for the establishment of such per- 
manent school fund. 

5. We favor a new certification law which will simplify 
and unify the certification of teachers in the State of 
Missouri. 

6. We strongly endorse the idea that all colleges giv- 
ing professional work shall approximate the standards 
of the University of Missouri and the State Teachers 
Colleges. 

7. We favor the passage of a minimum salary law and 
pledge our support of such a measure. 

. We wish to go on record as condemning the action 
of the Board of Education of the State of Washington in 
dismissing President Suzzallo of the University of Wash- 
ington, since we are realiably informed that this was 
done for personal and political reasons. We feel that no 
teacher should be deprived of his position for such 
reasons. 

9. We wish to express our warm appreciation to the 
teachers of Kansas City and all other individuals and 
organizations who have helped in many ways in making 
our meeting a success. : 

10. We renew our endorsement of last year of the 
state program for physical education, the Curtis-Reed 
bill, and the Single Salary schedule. 

11. We pledge our support to Superintendent Charles 
A. Lee in carrying out his oft announced program for 
the advancement of education in Missouri. 

Respectfully submitted. 
THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
Eugene Fair, Chairman. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES AND TENURE OF OFFICE 
November, 1926. 
A. G. Capps, Chairman 
Pauline Humphreys 
May Farr Hiatt 

The Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of 
Office of the M. S. T. A. has again extended its study of 
salary and tenure status and trends in Missouri. Cer- 
tain facts relative to these questions were gathered for 
the United States as a whole for purposes of comparison. 
However. only the more significant will be given in this 
report. but the sunportine tables of data will be pre- 
sented to the School and Community for publication. 

The more sicnificant facts with regard to salaries and 
tenure pre as follows: 

(a) In general teachers’ salaries last year remained 
the same as the preceding year. A majority of the 
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monthly increases and decreases were less than $4.0 
The exceptions are the increases of $11.00 a month { 
the superintendents teaching Teacher Training, $14.00 
month for superintendents in third class districts; an 
the decrease of $8.00 a month for superintendents 
second class districts. 

(b) We regret to report that data for the curre: 
school year are available only for superintendents, hig 
school principals, and high school teachers. For all thr 
groups the monthly salaries remain the same or approxi- 
mately the same. 

(c) The latest available data show that the salaries < 
rural teachers in 1924-25 increased on the average $9. 
a month over the monthly salary of 1922-23. 

(d) The percent increases in monthly salaries f 
1924-25 as compared with the monthly salary of a 
classes of teachers is gratifying. However, the increa 
in the cost of living during this period has put tt 
superintendents and principals in worse financial co 
dition than they were in 1913-14. The rural scho 
teachers in 1924-25 were on exactly the 1913-14 ley 
on the basis of the purchasing power of their wag: 
The high school teachers are the only ones in the pr 
fession, so far as our data show, whose salaries ha 
increased more rapidly than the cost of living. 

(e) On the basis of an inquiry sent to all the stat 
superintendents of public instruction in the United Stat 
we find that in 14 states teachers’ salaries for the curre: 
school year increased, in one state they have decreas« 
and in 28 states they have remained the same. For th 
states adjoining Missouri six report salaries the san 
this year as last and two report increases. 

(f) The tenure of teachers in 1925-26 remains pra 
tically the same as in 1924-25. That is, 28 percent « 
the superintendents in first class districts are in tl 
present school position for the first year, 39 percent « 
the superintendents in second class districts and 51 per 
cent in third class districts. High school principals i 
the first, second, and third class districts have the fo!- 
lowing percents for first year tenures: 42, 64, and 6 
The high school teachers in the first, second and thir 
class districts have the following percents for first ye 
tenures: 42, 82, and 69. p 

(gz) Assuming other factors constant, increase 
tenure means a relatively small increase in salary. F 
example, on the average, an increase in tenure of or 
year for superintendents in first class high school district 
is accompanied by an increase of only £44.00 on th 
annual salary and for high school principals in the san 

















BRANCH MANAGER WANTED _ | 


Address Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency || 
110 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Denver, Colo. 




















the teacher’s work. 


cost—a postal will bring you full information. 











Teach Agriculture Easier—Better. 


| 
| 
| 
When YOU grow dissatisfied with your class in Agriculture REMEMBER—there is a teaching service | 
at your command that will put life and interest in the course, increase its practical value—reduce by half 

| 


This service is used in many hundreds of Missouri schools—from the tiny hamlets and rural districts to 
the Teacher’s Colleges and the State College of Agriculture. This service is available to YOU at small 


University ScHooL Suppiy Co. | 
Columbia, Mo. 


. ; : , ee 
You are certain to use this service eventually—why not investigate now, 
| 











TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
im vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
: places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M? 
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lass of schools the corresponding increase is only $46.00 
the annual salary. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


yn the basis of the facts regarding salaries and tenure 
t have been compiled for a number of years, we wish 
offer the following suggestions: 

a) That the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
e definite and concerted action to safeguard teachers 
aries and tenure of office in our state. 

b) That the requirements for certification of teachers 
uld be raised as rapidly as conditions seem to justify 

order to promote our profession. 

c) That the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
uld sponsor a general state wide teacher retirement 
based on sound actuarial practice. 

d) That the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
uld include in its legislative program an effective 
ure law based on conditions and needs in Missouri and 
the successful experience of other states. 

e) That the school people of the state cooperate 

re rapidly with the State Department of Education 
collecting facts for inclusion in the school directory 

order that it may be issued earlier in the fall. 


REPORT OF TEACHERS RETIREMENT FUND 
COMMITTEE 
Read by MISS EDITH GALLAGHER, 
Member of Committee. 

fo the Executive Committee, 
Missouri State Teachers Association : 
The Teachers Retirement Fund Committee recommends 
t adequate provision shall be made for a campaign to 
ure the submission of the accompanying proposed 
ndment to the Constitution of Missouri. 

The Committee believes that every effort should be 
de to secure the submission of this amendment by the 
gislature which meets in January, 1927. If this at- 
npt fails, steps should be taken to have the amendment 
ced upon the ballot by initiative petitions. In either 


THE 
LINCOLN READERS 


The full series just completed. 


These readers have authorship of un- 
questioned professional ability. 


There is a purpose for every story; and 
story for every purpose. 


They train for every type of reading 
skill—seientifie, historical and descriptive 
as Well as cultural. 


**The Lincoln Way’”’ 


is recommended by educators everywhere 


—safe, direct, effective. 


LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Missouri Representative James W. Tetrick 


Springfield, Mo. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


Is the Reference Library Best Suited 
to the Home and School 





Roach-Fowler Pub. Co. 
1020 McGee St. 
Send me free booklet, “Making School Days 
Count.” 
Name ... 


CS 














Color 


ECEMBER is a very busy and a 
very short month in which to ac- 
complish all the things you and the 
class wish to do. It means careful 
planning ahead. It means using the 
best art materials in drawing classes and 
seat work periods for Christmas work. 
When you choose ‘““CRAYOLA’’ Wax 
Crayons or “‘ARTISTA’’ Water Colors 
for constructive handwork, you have 
solved the difficulty of choosing the 
right materials. Bright, smooth- 
working colors suggest decoration with 
holly, bells, stars, candles, toys, and 
trees. 

A generous supply of art materials 
for the special days makes possible the 
scheme of balanced programs which 
leading educators urge. 

Would you like samples sent to you 
gratis? State your grade and projects 
you are working on. 


New York. N.Y 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 
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event adequate financial support for the campaign 
should be provided. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Isidor Loeb, Chairman. 

The above report has been approved by the following 
members of the Teachers Retirement Fund Committee: 

G. W. Diemer Edith Gallagher 

Clara Gardner Isidor Loeb. 

Mr. Stephen Blackhurst did not reply to the communi- 
cation of the Chairman requesting his approval of the 
report as finally submitted. 

After the final report had been drafted the Chairman 
received a letter from the Secretary of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, dated October 30, to the effect that 
Miss Anna Baker of St. Louis had been added to the 
membership of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Com- 
mittee. The Chairman wrote Miss Baker at once send- 
ing her a copy of the report and asking her to write 
whether it met with her approval. As no answer has 
been received from this communication, her name has 
been omitted from those who approve the report. 

The proposed amendment is this 

JOINT AND C ONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
SUBMITTING TO THE QUALIFIED VOTERS OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI AN AMENDMENT TO SECTION 
47, ARTICLE IV, OF THE CONSTITUTION THEREOF, 
RELATING TO TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUNDS: 

BE IT RESOLVED by the HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, the SENATE concurring therein, as fol- 
lows: 

That at the general election to be held on the Tuesday 
following the first Monday in November, 1928, there 
shall be submitted to the qualified voters of this State, 
for adoption or rejection, the following proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, to-wit: 
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Section 1. That Section 47, Article IV 
tution of this state, be and the same is hereby amended 
changing the period (.) at the end of said section t 
semicolon (;) and adding the words: “Provided, that 
nothing in this Constitution contained shall be « 
strued as prohibiting the General Assembly from 
thorizing payments, from any public funds, into a f 
or funds for paying benefits, upon retirement, disabi! 
or death, to persons employed and paid out of any pul 
fund for educational service, their beneficiaries, or tt 
estates.” 


of the Consti- 








A New Book by Lewis Carroll 


FURTHER NONSENSE 
VERSE AND PROSE 


Who has written such charming nonsense as Lewis 
Carroll? Everyone, of course, admires his “Alice” 
books and “The Hunting of the Snark,” but few 
are aware that he wrote a considerable amount of 
other poetry and prose. In “Further Nonsense 
Verse and Prose’’ Langford Reed, who edits the 
volume, has gathered together some of the most 
amusing and characteristic of these writings, with 
a biographical survey of the man and his work 
Lively drawings by H. M. Bateman add to the 
book’s attractiveness. School libraries should have 
this book. 
Illustrated $2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMP An? 
35 West 32nd Street New York 























INpivipuaL ProGeress READING 
Strory-Foik 


Srory 


WorLpD Book ComMPANY 


Se 
Srory-FrRienps____-_- 
-ADVENTURES_- ~~ 


New Books That Good Teachers Will Want: 


One Hunprep Ways or TEACHING SILENT Reapine_____---Nila B. Smith 


Dr. Suhrie and Gee 
for First Grade 


Pe ee Te x for Second Grade 
Pe ae ee eee for Third Grade 
or a for Fourth Grade 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 











ing institutions. 
course. 
For further information address 


MRS. V. 





Special Departments include Conservatory of Music, Expression and Art. 
A few vacancies may be filled for second semester. 
Largest enrollment of college girls in the history of the school. 


COTTEY JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Nevapa, MIssourI. 


Offers two years of accredited college work accepted by Missouri University and other lead- 
Fully accredited High School work and separate Department for younger girls. 


Also secretarial 


A. C. STOCKARD, President and Founder 














returning the original unharmed. 
25 copies made from any single photo. 


3038 Prospect Avenue 





Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. 


with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 
You can order from your agency or from us as desired. 


FULTZ STUDIOS 


$1.50 — APPLICATION PHOTOS — $1.50 


All school boards demand it. 
photos sre unweildy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 


Large 


2% by 3% 
Not less than 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPORT OF TIME AND PLACE COMMITTEE 


» the Assembly of Delegates: 

ur committee on time and place wishes to report as 
llows : 

POR ccccccecdececss Nov. 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th, 1927 
IAGO cccesccsccccese St. Louis 


This Committee suggests that since Nov. 1lth is Armi- 
ce Day that the Executive Committee of the State 
with the Armistice Day 
lebration Committees of St. Louis in arranging a 
occasion. 

FRED BRUNER (Chairman) 

H. W. LUEDDECKE (Secretary) 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF 

OFFICERS 
» the Assembly of Delegates: 
The Committee on Nomination of Officers makes the 
llowing report for officers for the year 1926-1927: 





President, Miss Genevieve Turk, Principal Scarritt 
School, Kansas City. 

Ist Vice-President, Supt. John L. Bracken, Clayton. 

2d Vice-President, Supt. E. B. Street, Independence. 

8d Vice-President, Miss Ethel Hook, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, State Teachers College, Kirks- 


ville. 
Members of Executive 
November 1929; Dean M. G. Neale, 


Committee for term ending 
School of Edu- 


cation, University of Missouri, Columbia; Miss 
Kathryn E. Spangler, Elementary Teacher Public 
Schools, Clinton. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. A. Gore, Chairman, Webster Groves. 
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Earn Trip to Europe 


Organizing and chaperoning for world’s largest 

student travel organization. 

200 colleges co-operating. Offer lowest cest tours. 
37 DAYS $295 60 DAYS $490 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 

Only one teacher appointed for each college or 

town. 

STUDENT INTERNATIONALE, 
238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 

















Oleg. 
Simplified 
ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 


FOR SCHOOL CLERKS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Handy.Complete 


MAKES REPORTING 
TO U.S. AND STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION EASY 


WICHITA 
KANSAS. 


Patt 





What Every 
School Needs 


An Electric “Palmer 
Vacuum Eraser Cleaner. , 


: 

a y 
; ; . a, 
ing the flying particles of 


chalk dust fly about and irritate your 
throat and cover you and objects around 
you with its film of white. 

The “Palmer” Eraser Cleaner will re- 
lieve you of these annoyances. 

The “Palmer” is scientifically con- 
structed, automatically brush controlled, 
with a motor of special design. 

Write for Prices and Catalog. 

School Supply Department 


BUXTON & SKINNER 


Printing & Stationery Company. 
306 N. 4th St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


” 


You, no doubt, have 
been troubled with the 
bother of cleaning felt 





erasers by hand and hav- 




















In the State Course of Study, see 
page 177 and following: 


Nature Stupy For Boys AND Giris—Craig 
Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. and a Teacher's Manual. 





Our Common Birps—Hamuilton 





For sale by E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 
(see Reading Circle list) 
Write publishers for full list of Nature Study 
publications. May be bought from 
McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 

(Prompt Service) 
Manufactures Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sixth Floor. 

















The 
Leading Student Tours 
hd EUROP E 


rtered Tourist ITI Class of famous Cunarders 
"all expenses, sea and land, $255. up 


ainmeots—social 
t'st ew way of | 
at why; write for 


STUDENTS TrAveL CLUB 


1440 Broadwa 
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IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
hades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 





Big New 
Catale og 


BAN D AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Write us regarding 
new or used instru- 
ments, supplies, 
music, methods; 


INSTRUMENTS |] everything used by 


with, the modern School 
Professional Prices|}_ Band and Orchestra. 


reel) 
CWrite Today! 

















Your old instruments can be renewed in 
our shop or turned in at liberal allow- 
ances on new equipment. 





Special — Lil =| Free subscrip- 


proposition tion to musical 


to teachers Servis magazine on 


and schools. Ha eran | request. 











CRAWFORD-RUTAN COMPANY 
1012-D McGee St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 




















GEOGRAPHY TESTS 
and 


OUTLINE MAPS 


We publish two series of Geography Tests. 

The Branom Diagnostic Tests in Geography, 
covering Places, Facts and Problems. 
Sample Set of 63 tests, 2 score sheets and 
key, 65c postpaid. 

The Russell-Harr Unit Tests in Geography. 
Sample set of 32 tests and score sheet and 
key, 35¢ postpaid. 

Answer books give full information regard- 

ing using and scoring tests. 


Outline Maps. 


We have numerous outline maps for desk 
use, covering all of the continents, the world 
and the United States. 

Ask for our free pamphlet on “Outline Maps 
and Their Use.” It contains a list of our 
desk maps and prices. We also have outline 
wall maps, Political wall maps, Globes in 
all sizes and Atlases. 

Send for our catalogue and free pamphlet 
on “Suggestions for Strengthening Geography 
in the Elementary School.” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
BOARD 


Publications of Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


(Please write company for catalog) 


The Teenie Weenies—Donahey & Baker .63 
A Child’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida ...... 59 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land—Sindelar 63 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land—Sindelar . .63 
Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands—Sindelar .63 
Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land—Sindelar .63 
Cheerful Children—Cooke d 
The Tanglewood Animals—Flora ...... ‘ 
Story-Book Tales—A shton 
Practical Projects, Plays and Games 
PE sctenensaassnnecees sae 1.08 
Morning Exercises for All the Year 
—Sindelar TYTTTITITULIETTITECr -9O0 


Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















